
plugs 


for dependable 
mail service . . . 


Pioneer in helicopter mail service, where flight 
dependability remains the prime factor, Los Angeles 
Airways relies exclusively on Spark Plugs. 

On the basis of actual experience, LAA’s president, 
C. M. Belinn, knows of no other spark plug 
to which they would entrust "so much, so often.” 


FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES ... AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS 

THE B<3 CORPORA 

NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1949 


SERVING WORLD AVIATION FOR 32 YEARS 


ife vwtimA fedmg. aM/iafjt 
mb heated bt| S<nm Wuti ! 


BECAUSE SOUTH WIND HEATERS ARE... 


LIGHTWEIGHT IN CONSTRUCTION 

of corrosion-resistant, high-temperature alloy 
steels. New, simplified design insures easy in- 
stallation. reliable performance and minimum 


DESIGNED FOR EFFICIENCY 

to require no air or fuel regulation even under 
widely varying conditions, and to provide the 
maximum heat output per installation pound. 


SAFETY ENGINEERED 

tilation air systems. Low stack and metal tem- 
peratures are insured even at full capacity 


READILY ADAPTABLE 

for installation on all types of commercial, mil- 
itary or civilian aircraft with capacity ratings 
from 20,000 to 700,000 BTU/HR. 




Rubber boots to help 
a businessman hurry 


TJLYING businessmen arc fast find- 
ing out that B. F. Goodrich 
De-Icers pay their own way in time 
saved, delays eliminated and safety 
added. Trips don't have to be inter- 
rupted ana appointments missed be- 
cause of icing conditions. These rubber 
boots keep the leading edges of wing 
and tail free of ice, permit normal 
flying. 

The Becchcraft shown above — like 
practically every executive plane of 
twin-engine size or larger — has its 
own tailor-made B. F. Goodrich De- 


Icers. The De-Icer plumbing is built 
right into the plane, making the 
De-Icers chcmsclvcs as easy to order 
as a new airplane tire. This built-in 
plumbing makes the cost of De-Icer 
installation really low — usually only 
1% to 2% of the plane's total value. 
That's cheap insurance! 

The value of B. F. Goodrich De- 
Icers has been proved again and again. 
The airlines nave maintained sched- 
ules with De-Icer protection for more 
than 15 years. They're light weight, 
yet tough. They operate safely on 


cool air under low pressure. They're 
highly efficient. 

B. F. Goodrich distributors from 
coast to coast are equipped to install 
De-Icers. And BFG engineers will be 
glad to discuss De-Icer systems for 
new model planes with any manufac- 
turer. To get more information, write 
Tie B. F. Goodrich Company , Aero- 
nautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 

B.E Goodrich 

FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Catalog N-5P 


Cincinnati Shape: 





BRIGHT STARS OT THE SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 


WEST MESA AIRPORT and 
KIRTIANO FIELD 

ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 

USE PHILLIPS 66 AVIATION PRODUCTS 


lion) with spare parls depart! 


Aviation Products 


THE AVIATION WEEK 


The New Defense Department — A Staff Report 


The recently-signed Unification Act leaves the future role 
of the Secretary for Air a question mark. It will be decided 
by the man who fills the post. On the one hand, the act 
gives the Secretary of Defense a firm hold over the three 
services, tightening his "direction, authority and control.” 

On the other hand, the Secretary for Air-as well as the 
two other service secretaries and the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff— are explicitly authorized to by-pass the 
Secretary of Defense and lay their cases before members of 
Congress as they see fit. 

The act leaves to the Secretary for Air whether to push the 
Air Force's case in Congress, or whether to accede to the 
Secretary of Defense when he is at odds with USAF’s pro- 
gram. 

This is as it has been: Last year, Secretary for Air Stuart 
Symington challenged the late Secretary of Defense James 
Forrestal on the 70-group USAF issue, but this year he 
acquiesced in the stand of President Truman and Secretary 
of Defense Johnson for a 48-group USAF. Symington’s 
refusal to endorse even the 58-group Air Force, approved by 
the House, pulled the rug from under senators who were 
eager to support it-but felt they could not in the face of 
Symington’s position that the ten added groups were not 
needed for the national defense. Senators shrank from telling 
their tax-overburdened constituents that they voted to pour 
$800 million out of the federal treasury for an unnecessary 
defense program. 

The unification measure, which puts Secretary Louis 
Johnson on the spot to fulfill his promise that it would pave 
the way for an annual saving of from SI billion to $1.5 
billion in the military budget through elimination of over- 
lapping and duplicative activities among the services, was 
shoved through the House only after skeptical representatives 
watered it down with five restrictions on Johnson’s power. 
The Senate unanimously approved the measure. In addition 
to authorization for the service secretaries to appeal directly 
to Congress, the House restrictions were: 

• The provision barring the secretary from making changes 
in the combatant functions assigned to the services is given 
added emphasis over the 1947 Unification Act by the direc- 
tion that assigned missions "shall not be transferred, 
reassigned, abolished or consolidated.” 

• Prohibition of inter-service transfer of military personnel. 
Limited leeway is given to detail military personnel to other 

• The secretary is required to notify the House and Senate 
Armed Services Committees on any major changes in organi- 
zation and activities he intends making, before action is 
taken. In addition, he is required to report biennially to 
Congress on savings resulting from the elimination of dupli- 
cating and over-lapping activities. 

• The role of the loint Chiefs of Staff as advisor to the Presi- 
dent and National Security Council on strategic matters is 
spelled out in detail. 

But despite the restrictions, seven House members-three 
of them ardent Naval boosters— denounced the legislation as 
a vicious concentration of power in the Secretary of Defense 
and voted against it. The overwhelming vote for it was 356. 
The Senate unanimously voted approval of the unification 

Rep. Sterling Cole (R.. N. Y.), high-ranking member of 
the House Armed Services Committee and an opponent of 


the legislation, discounted it as “unification" and termed it 
“a merger of the three services into a corporate monster." 
Under it, he predicted, "there will be a few symbolic cuts, 
mostly on paper at the Army and the Air Force, but the 
real whacks will come from the Marine Corps and Naval 
Aviation. 

hollowing are the key provisions: 

• Department of Defense. The "National Military Establish- 
ment’ is converted into an executive department, a "Depart- 
ment of Defense,” and the three service departments are 
made military departments within the Department of 
Defense. 

• Secretary of Defense is given "direction, authority and 
control" over the department, instead of the "general direc- 
tion, etc.” he held under the 1947 Unification Act. To 
strengthen his management, four new posts are created: a 
deputy secretary of defense, in lieu of an under secretary 
(whose rank over the three service secretaries was question- 
able). and three assistant secretaries of defense. Under 
Secretary Stephen Early is now deputy secretary. The three 
new assistant secretaries are Marx Leva, formerly general 
counsel to Johnson; Wilfred J. McNeil, formerly Johnson’s 
assistant on budget matters; and Paul Griffith, former Ameri- 
can Legion national commander. 

a Joint Chiefs of Staff. A "chairman" of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, a career military man appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, is established. Chief of Staff 
Gen. Omar Bradley, has been nominated to the post. The 
chairman will take precedence over the three chiefs of staff, 
but lie will have no vote and no authority to resolve their 
differences. A two-year term, one with reappointment per- 
missible, is provided. \s put bv Chairman Carl Vinson (D„ 
Ga.) of the House Armed Services Committee, the chair- 
man s function will be expediting the business of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and presiding at their meetings. We do not 
want him to be anything more than that." Johnson has 
sought a chairman who would, in effect, be a super chief of 
staff, reporting to him. 

• National Security Council. The vice president is made a 
member of the council, the top-level policy group on overall 
foreign and domestic, military and civilian affairs. The three 
service secretaries arc removed from membership. Other 
members of the council, as in the past, are: the President, 
the Secretary of State, .and the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. The President has authority, with 
approval of the Senate, to appoint the secretaries of depart- 
ments. the Chairman of the Munitions Board, and the 
Chairman of the Research and Development Board. 

• War Council is renamed the Armed Forces Policy Council. 
The Deputy Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are added to the membership, which 
includes the Secretary of Defense, the three service secre- 
taries and the three chiefs of staff. 

• Munitions Board and the Research and Development Board 
are clearly placed under the "authority and direction" of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

• A new budgetary' organization is established. A Comptroller 
of the Department of Defense and a comptroller and deputy 
comptroller in each of the three departments are created to 
work out uniform “performance” budgets of readily identi- 
fiable functional programs and activities, with segregation of 
operating and capital programs. 
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ON 

course! 


Yes, you ore exactly on course when 
you omnigate with the new, high-per- 
formance NARCO navigational re- 
ceiver. Hundreds of satisfied pilots 
are praising this precision-built quality 
unit which brings new safety and new 
ease to personal plane flying. 

Whether you can see it or not, the 
river that should be south of you must 
be there when your left-right meter 
says, "You're exactly on course!" Also, 
the irritating and dangerous commu- 
nication breakdowns caused by static 
are eliminated, for NARCO VHF is 
clear channel and static free. 

Write today for Bulletin #209 de- 
scribing this amazing new device and 
the name and address of your nearest 
NARCO representative. 

narco 

NATIONAL 

AERONAUTICAL 

CORPORATION 

WINGS FIELD, AMBLER, PA. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 


Sept. 6-8— Annual spark plug and ign 
Spark^PUig Co^llotel Sccor, Toledo, 


shire, England. 

Sept. 9-12— Clinic on maintenance of indui 
■ ml instruments, Instrument Socictv c 
mcrica, Statlcr Hotel, St. Louis. 

Sept. 10-11— Pennsylvania wing. Civil Ai 
’Ttrol, "mobilization" at Conncaut Lake 
irk Hotel. Port Mcadvillc Flying Field 
ill be used by those coming by air. 

Sept. 11— Dedication, Quincy, III., mu 

Sept. 12-16— 13th anniversary meeting. 

' irrational Air Transport Assn, 
ague, Holland. 

Sept. 12-16— Fourth national instrur 
conference and exhibit, sponsored by The 
Instrument Society of America, Kiel A 
torium, St. Louis. 

Sept. 14-15— 82nd eastern division met 
of NASC, New York City. 

Sept. 17-18— Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Assn, annual summer round-up flight and 
tenth anniversary celebration, Rchobotli 
Beach, Del. 

Sept. 18-20— International Northwest Avia- 
tion Council convention, Spokane, Wash. 

Sept. 22-23— ARC-CAA-CAB transport mcet- 
g on CAR 4b policies and interpre- 
tions, Hotel Statlcr, Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 26-28— National Electronics Confer- 
ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 27-30-1949 fall meeting. American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Hotel 
Lawrence, Erie, Pa. 

Oct. 3-8— Twentieth anniversarv nice 
inely-Nines, Waldorf-Astoria; New I 

Oct. 5-8— SAE national aeronautic mcc 
and aircraft engineering display, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 7-8— American Air Mail Society, exhibi- 
tion and convention, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 12-15-Air Reserve Assn, convention 


Long Beach, Calif. 

Oct. 13-15-1949 conference on airport 
management and operations, sponsored by 
University of Oklahoma and Southern 
Flight magazine, Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 17— 36th NASC steering committee 
meeting, Dayton. O. 

Oct. 18-19 — 6th NAS council meeting, 
Wrisht-Pattcrson AFB. Dayton. O. 

Oct. 30— Third annual San Francisco Air 
Fair, sponsored by Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, San Francisco Airport. 

Jan. 13-15. 1950-All American Air Maneu- 
vers. Miami. 


PICTURE CREDITS 




FUEL FLOW METERS 

Totalization 

& 

Instantaneous Rate 


GOLD TOP TRANSMITTERS 
Ranges 

10-400 gph and up to 3000 gph 
Model R-874-D 



INDICATORS 

FOR GOLD TOP TRANSMITTERS 




Write for further details to 



CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
WALLINGFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
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NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

TWA has filed with CAB an ap- 
plication to operate Skycoach service 
between San Francisco and Kansas City 
at proposed fare of $69.45, to supple- 
ment airline’s similar sendees between 
Los Angeles and Kansas City, Chicago 
and New York, which have been run- 
ning at 75 percent load factor. 

Pilot exchange program between Air 
Force and Navy will begin this month. 
Arrangement will accommodate 25 fly- 
ing officers from each branch of the 
service for one-year tour of duty. Jet 
pilots will be checked out in aircraft of 
the sister service, AF search and rescue 
pilots will operate Navy amphibs and 
other AF pilots will participate in car- 
rier operations. 

Shipments of propellers and parts 
during first half of 1949 totalled $31 
million, of which $24.3 million was for 
military. Comparable figures for 1948 
where $25 million total, with S1S.4 for 
military. Prop plant employment 
reached peak of 8783 in June, highest 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
has closed its New York office. 

Starr Nelson, 84, oldest private flyer 
in U. S., died during ceremony in 
which he was receiving fourth-time 
award of “Oldest Flying Farmer," at 
Estes Park, Colo., Flying Farmers Con- 
vention. 

Personal aircraft shipments for July, 
as reported by ten companies to the 
Aircraft Industries Assn., totaled 295 
planes valued at SI, 154,000. Four- 
place planes numbered 226; two-place, 
60; and one-place, nine. In June, 
eleven companies shipped 424 planes 
valued at $1,628,000. 

Western Air Lines asked Civil Aero- 
nautics Board consent to start DC-4 
Skycoach service from San Diego to 
Seattlc-Tacoma on Oct. 1 5. Fare would 
be 33J percent below regular fare and 
planes would leave between 7 pm and 
1 am. WAL also asked permission to 
operate round-the-clock Skycoach serv- 
ice between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


FINANCIAL 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. report to 
shareholders shows net profit of 
$2,237,416 for first half 1949. equiva- 
lent to $2.08 per share. Total volume 
for Lockheed and its subsidiarv com- 
panies equaled $55,785,060 for the 
half year, $10,195,990 less than for 
first half of 1948, partly attributed to 
production shift to improved Navy 
P2V and adjustments to F-80 line to 


accommodate T-33 jet trainer and F-94 
all-weather fighter. Backlog for all 
craft for half year was $202,268,000, 
compared to $195,901,000 for the pe- 
riod last year. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
reports net profit for six months end- 
ing May 31 of $1,585,327 on sales of 
$104,352,596. For the similar period 
of 1948, loss was $7,534,419. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Boost in safety records of airline 
members of International Air Trans- 
port Assn, is disclosed in report show- 
ing fatality rate in scheduled operations 
was 1 per 30,487,279 passenger-miles 
for 1948 as against 21,184,108 pas- 
senger-miles for 1947. There were 20 
fatal accidents in 1948, 32 in 1947. 

Viscount turboprop liners have been 
ordered by British Overseas Airways 
Corp. on tchalf of its associate British 
West Indian Airways, and by British 
European Airways for its Continental 
and United Kingdom trunk services. 
BAOC will probably take about 12, 
BEA around 20. 

Sweden's export drive is highlighted 
by flight of SAAB’s prototype Scandia 
airliner to U. S. Craft is slated to tour 
country during month of September 
with crew of technical and economic 
experts to investigate sales possibilities. 

Interline transactions in Interna- 
tional Air Transport Assn.’s London 
clearing house has shown a total turn- 
over of $75,204,000 for first half of 
1949, a gain of $30,180,000 over simi- 
lar period in 1948. June transactions 
totalled $13,681,000, exceeding that 
month’s 1948 figure by $2,069,000. 
Clearances with domestic U. S. airline 
clearing house, Chicago, reached high 
of $393,000 during June. 

Britain's largest turboprop transport, 
the Handley Page Hermes V, fourth 
of such British types to take to the air. 
has made its initial flight and reached 
345 mph. without being at full throttle. 
No production is contemplated until 
airline orders are obtained. 

Bombay’s Santa Cruz. Airport cast- 
west runway will be lengthened from 
5200 to S000 ft. and equipped with 
high-intensity landing lights. This 
work, with radio landing aids, will 
eliminate need of removing the 672-ft. 
hill near the site, where KLM Connie 
recently crashed. 

Importation from U. S. of one Ryan 
Navion. 15 Aeroncas, two Douglas 
C-47BS, six Piper PA-16S. and two 
Curtiss C-46 Commandos, has been 
approved by Brazil's civil aeronautics 
director. 


C. A. A.. APPROVED . . . 



tested, proven... 

NOW IN SERVICe! 



High maintainence costs and lost flight time 
incurred during replacement of crazed and 

of the past! * ** 





Home Office: THE MOULTON COMPANY. INC. 
3210 WINONA AVENUE. BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


lton 


company, ittc. 
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SHORT FIELD PERFORMANCE LIKE THIS PUTS 
NAVION IN A CLASS BY ITSELF FOR UTILITY 



DON'T WORRY if that smooth, concrete runway is 
miles from where you want to go. A Ryan Navion will take 
you into short, rough strips., .and out again, with ease 
and safety. Think of it! Navion lands at only 54 m.p.h. with 
full gross load. Its high-lift, full-deflection flaps lower 43° 
to make possible slow, steep approaches. Only 875 feet 
are needed to clear a 50-ft. obstacle— both on landing and 


take-off. Navion' s husky 205 h.p. engine will give you 
900-ft. of altitude in your first minute of flight! Perform- 
ance like this is mighty important to the man who wants 
a rugged, versatile plane with plenty of utility that'll get 
him there and put him down right where he's needed. 
Yes, Navion's short-field performance is a big reason 
why it’s the growing favorite among businessmen pilots. 



WIDE WHEEL TREAD and high ground clcar- 
ance,..big, steerable balanced nosewhecl and 
oversize tires enable you to set the Nation 
down smooth as velvet on rough, soft fields, 
even in cross winds. Big, equalized hydraulic 
brakes case ground-handling. Deep-stroke 
hydraulic shocks arc real heavyweights. 


SAFE, AND EASY-TO-FLY, the 155 m.p.h. 
Navion has amazing stability, is gentle and 
well-behaved . . .“forgives" pilot error short 
of foolhardiness. It features "two control 
after take-off" ... yet you have rudder when 

eron control below stalling speed for safety. 




metal Navion represents highest structural 
integrity in aircraft design. Low mainten 
ance cost and permanent beauty are assured 
Send now for colorful, free brochure which 
gives complete details on the big. fast, rugged 
easy-to-fiy-safely Ryan Navion. No obligation 


NO OTHER PLANE COMBINES 
SO MANY FEATURES SO WELL 


<mZ7h/cvL 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY 


STANDARD FEATURCS 
NAVION COMFORT 



Cinlir Ann Bill in Bur Sut 


LIKE THESE GIVE YOU 
AND CONFIDENCE 

• 4 Individual Side Ash Treys 

• Easy-Entrance Boll Beck Canopy 

• Thicket Plexiglas Windshields 
. VHF Radio 

• Improved Control Panel 


Thicker Foaai Rubber Cushion 


LINDBERGH 


DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA 


WHO'S WHERE 


Hamilton Standard Division of United Air- 
craft Corp. lias appointed Charles M. Kearns 
engineering manager, lie takes over the job 
left vacant when Eric Martin became general 
manager two years ago. Raymond P. Lam- 

R. C. Blaylock, chief engineer of Curtiss- 
Wright's airplane division at Columbus, 
Ohio, has taken over the duties of director 
of engineering, the job left vacant when 
W. K. Ebel became vp-cnginccring of 
Canadair (Aviation Week, Aug. 22). 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines lias called 
Frits Besaneon back to The Hague to be 
head of the eompanv's production directo- 
rate. Since 1946 lie had been stationed in 
Hollywood as KLM's technical manager on 
the West Coast. 

Neil M. Harrison has been appointed 
manager of Lockheed Aircraft’s field serv- 
ice and training department. He has been 
with Lockheed ten years, recently as man- 
ager of service engineering. 

As part of the management reorganization 
of Fairchild Engine A- Airplane Corp., 
Joseph I. Mclil has been released as assistant 
secretary and assistant comptroller. He has 
not announced his future plans. 

Laminated Shim Co.. Clenbrook, Conn., 
has appointed H. Alberga plant manager. He 
has been general manager and chief engineer 
of a consulting management firm. 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. has 
elected Wilbur D. Prescott as assistant 
treasurer, and Charles A. Dillev as assistant 
secretary . . . Skyline Products. Inc.. Jamaica, 
N. Y„ has appointed R. E. Lister vp-cngi- 
nccring . . . G. L. MacLane. Jr., is manager 
of Westinghousc Electric's engineering 
laboratories . . . Charles E. Sharp has been 
named Chicago industrial branch manager 
for Brown Instrument division of Minne- 
apolis-Honcywell Regulator Co. . . . Pardel 
Development Corp. has appointed Clinton 
R. narrower special consultant for public 
relations and economic research . . . Tom U. 
Engclman has resigned as director of public 
relations for Grand Central Airport Co. and 
Cal-Aero Technical Institute ... Pan Ameri- 
can Airways has appointed Arthur La Vove 
public relations rep. in Los Angeles. 

. . . and what they’re doing 

Ken Ellington. Republic Aviation's di- 

"sparc-time” job of chairman of a commit- 

tion Dav" in connection with the Nassau 
County (N. Y.) golden anniversary industrial 

J. H. (Slim) Carmichael. Capital Airlines 
president, is a new member of the transpor- 

mittce of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Joe Ferris, Northwest Airlines public re- 
lations director is vice chairman of the 
newly-formed PR advisory committee of In- 
ternational Air Transport Assn. . . . Frank 
Muni, formerly with Fairchild’s public rela- 
tions staff, is in the PR business at Room 
1413, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. New York 
City . . . Gordon C. Sleeper, one time sales 
manager for Republic's Seabce, has been 
elected a vice president of Frank B. Hall 
Sr Co., insurance brokers. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► McDonnell Voodoo (XF-88) will try to beat the world air speed record 
of 670 mph. at Muroc early this month. Present record is held by a 
North American F-86A powered by a General Electric J-47 turbojet. The 
Voodoo is powered by two Wcstinghouse J-34 turbojets and will make the 
record runs with standard military load including armament. USAF 
hopes to boost the speed record close to 700 mph. with the Voodoo. 

► National Defense Department is putting renewed pressure on aircraft 
manufacturing firms to move inland from the cast and west coasts. USAF 
is currently tackling Boeing on shifting emphasis from Seattle to 
Wichita. Navy has approached Grumman on moving from Long Island 
to the old Goodyear plant at Phoenix, Ariz. Both Lockheed and Chase 
Aircraft Corps, have been asked about moving into the government- 
owned plant at Tulsa operated by Douglas during the war. USAF is 
also anxious to use the government-owned plant at Marietta. Ga., where 
Bell built B-29s during the war. 

► Convair is spearheading its Convair-Liner sales campaign with a specially 
modified, red and blue demonstrator that incorporates all of the latest 
modifications to the commercial transport. Interior is fitted with com- 
bination couch-berths and an executive compartment to indicate the 
Convair-Liner's potentialities as a private executive plane. 

► U.S. lightplanes entered in the British National Air Races did not come 
through with any outstanding performance while both the Czech twin- 
engine Aero 45 and the French Norecrin proved considerably faster than 
any British executive-type lightplanes. The Czech entry averaged 163 
mph. in winning one race with two French Norecrins averaging 162.5 
and 160. Best U.S. performer was a Globe Swift that averaged 130 mph. 
around a closed course. An Ercoupe averaged 112.5 mph. in the same 


► Hawkers’s P-1040 jet fighter powered by a Rolls-Royce Ne"e Mark II 
won both the SBAC challenge cup and the Kcmslev Trophy races, averag- 
ing 510 and 508 rnpli. respectively. DeHavilland Vampire Mark III 
powered bv a Goblin Mark IV turbojet was second in both races averag- 
ing 480 and 470 mph. Since both races were on a handicap basis the 
DH 108 with swept wings averaged 488 mph. in the SBAC race but 
finished third. Both races were around a 20-mile quadrangular closed 
course similar to the old Thompson Trophy course at Cleveland. 

► Convair is considering a redesigned outer wing panel containing integral 
fuel tanks to add range to the Convair-Liner. Limited range of the 
transport with its present fuel capacity has been a major problem for 
airlines planning to use the Convair-Liner on trunk line service. 

► Boeing B-47, which is already in initial phases of large scale production 
at the Boeing Wichita plant, will be tlie standard USAF medium 
bomber. The B-47, powered by six General Electric J-47 turbojets, is 
now so short ranged, Lieut. Gen. Curtis LeMay testified, that it could 
not hit most Russian targets even from advance bases in North Africa 
and England. LeMay indicated the B-47 range will be increased sub- 
stantially by aerial refueling. Later versions of the B-47 production 
models are scheduled to have more powerful jet engines and a sub- 
stantiallv increased fuel capacitv that will almost double the current 
gross weight of 125,000 lb. 

► Lockheed lias done an excellent job of fitting the interior of the 
highly-publicized "Dew Drop” Constellation for long range executive 
air travel. Big difference between this C-121B and the Douglas Inde- 
pendence (DC-6) used by President Truman is location of the main 
executive compartment. In the C-121B Lockheed has located this 
compartment close to the center of gravity' where there is a minimum 
of tail buffeting and propeller and engine noise. The President’s com- 
partment in the DC-6 is in the tail where the normal buffeting is 
accentuated. A congressional subcommittee and newsmen recently 
returned to Washington from San Francisco aboard the C-121B nonstop 
in 81 hours flying time. Lt. Col. Chester C. Moomaw, formerly of TWA, 
was the pilot. 
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Symington and Defense Chiefs Exonerated 

Probe finds nothing wrong in B-36 buying 
as author of ‘anonymous’ letter recants. 

By Robert Hot-/. 


House Armed Services Committee 
exonerated Air Force Secretary W. 
Stuart Symington, Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson, and top U. S. Air Force 
generals from all charges of irregularity 
in the purchase of the Convair B-36 
intercontinental bomber and cancella- 
tion of 5573 million in other aircraft 
contracts. 

Unanimous vote of the investigating 
committee and Counsel Joseph Keenan 
endorsed a resolution presented by 
Committee Chairman Carl Vinson 
(D., Ga.) stating that "not one iota, 
not one scintilla of evidence” had been 
unearthed during the three-week in- 
vestigation to support charges con- 
tained in a nine-page document written 
by Cedric R. Worth and repeated on 
the House floor bv Rep. James Van 
Zandt (R., Pa.). Worth, who was spe- 
cial assistant to Navy Undersecretary 
Dan Kimball when he wrote the docu- 
ment, was suspended from his $10,000- 
a-vear Navy post after his admission of 
authorship. 

► Van Zandt Concedes-Van Zandt. 


whose speech based on the anonymous 
document forced the committee's in- 
vestigation, voted for the Vinson 
resolution and later told reporters he 
was now convinced the charges he aired 
were without foundation. Committee 
adjourned until Oct. 5 when it will 
pursue the investigation of the persons 
who aided Worth in preparation of the 
document and its circulation on 
Capitol Hill. Meanwhile a board of 
three non-flying admirals opened a 
Navy inquiry to determine the scope of 
official Navy personnel’s participation 
in Worth’s attack on the Air Force and 
the B-36 program. 

Vinson offered his resolution, which 
wound up the first phase of the com- 
mittee's investigation dealing with B-36 
procurement, just after Counsel Joseph 
Keenan harried Worth through a series 
of questions in which the former Navy 
aide abjectly recanted in detail the 
charges contained in his once-anony- 
mous document. 

► Identification Climax— Identification 
of Worth as the long-sought anony- 
mous letter-writer came as a sudden 
climax to what promised to be another 


day of routine testimony by military 
brass. Gen. Omar Bradley, new chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
Admiral Louis Denfeld, Navy JCS 
member, were standing by when Van 
Zandt opened the session with a de- 
mand that the committee proceed 
immediately with seeking to identify 
the author of the anonymous docu- 

Van Zandt said the identity of the 
author was known to Rep. Charles 
Deane (D„ N. C.): Sen. Millard Tvd- 
ings (D., Md.); Sen. Styles Bridges 
(R., N. H.), and Vinson. Counsel 
Keenan took the floor to point out that 
neither Vinson nor Symington (who 
had previously testified he could name 
the author) had furnished him with the 
writer's name. Keenan joined with 
Van Zandt in urging the author be 
identified and asked that Symington 
and Deane be called to the witness 
stand immediately. 

Vinson urged "orderly procedure” 
with the witnesses at hand but was 
overruled by clamor from the commit- 
tee who demanded Deane and Syming- 
ton be called to the stand. Vinson re- 
luctantly agreed and ordered Deane 
and Symington summoned to the hear- 
ing; 

► Tension Mounts— Tension mounted 
as Gen. Bradley took the stand in the 
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interval and few listened to his high- 
pitched voice testifying that: 

• Intercontinental strategic bombing 
was a vital part of JCS war plans. 

• USAF had been assigned by JCS to 
do that bombing as its primary mis- 

• USAF decision to use the B-36 as the 
weapon for intercontinental bombing 
had been approved by JCS. 

Symington entered the hearing room 
during Bradley's testimony, after a hur- 
ried trip from the Pentagon. Vinson 
waved Admiral Denfeld aside at the 
conclusion of Bradley's testimony and 
called Symington to the stand. Sym- 
ington strode through the crowded 
press section toward the stand with the 
confident air of a man about to land 
a knockout punch. 

►Vinson Bombshell— As Symington 
reached the witness stand Vinson 
hurled his bombshell: 

"Step aside, Mr. Symington,” he 
drawled. "Call Mr. Worth.” 

Surprised, Symington took a seat 
next to the witness chair while Worth 
bustled into the room. With a warning 
to the committee that “this is my star 
witness," Vinson took over questioning 
of Worth. 

"Who delivered the anonymous let- 
ter to Congressman Deane?" Vinson 
asked. 

“I did,” Worth replied. 

“Who wrote the letter?” Vinson 
asked. 

“I wrote it,” Worth replied. 

► Help Detailed— In subsequent ques- 
tioning Worth testified the following 
people had assisted him in providing 
information for the memo and circu- 
lating it on Capitol Hill: 

• Glenn L. Martin, former president 
and now chairman of the board of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. of Baltimore. 
Worth testified that lie made a trip to 
Martin’s Baltimore office to confer 
about the memo, at which time Martin 
furnished him information contained 
therein. Martin later made an ap- 
pointment to meet Worth alone at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington, at which 
time Worth gave Martin a copy of 
the completed memo. Martin told 
Worth he would give it to Sen. Tyd- 
ings. 

One paragraph in the memo charging 
that Maj. Gen. K. B. Wolfe. Air Ma- 
teriel Command procurement director, 
tried to cancel aircraft turret contracts 
with the Martin Co. to switch the busi- 
ness to Emerson Electric Co., carried 
the notation: “The name of the man 
and the agency may be obtained from 
Mr. Martin.” 

Worth said he had not contacted any 
other aviation firm for information or 
assistance in circulating the memo. 

• Cmdr. Thomas Davies, Naval bomber 
expert and pilot of the Lockheed Truc- 
ulent Turtle fP2V) on its record 


JOHNSON got $25,000 in five years, but . . . 

11,239-mi. nonstop flight from Aus- 
tralia to Ohio. Worth said Davies had 
accompanied him to Baltimore to sec 
Glenn Martin and had furnished in- 
formation regarding the Beverly Hills 
residence of Col. Frank C. Wolfe 
(Aviation Week, Aug. 29); the alleged 
visits of Symington to the Indio. Calif., 
ranch of Flovd B. Odium, president of 
Atlas Corp. and Convair board chair- 
man; and USAF plans to cancel B-36 
production. 

o Harold Mosicr, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Worth said Mosicr accompanied Davies 
and himself to the Baltimore conference 
with Martin. 

• Lieut. Samuel Ingram, of the Office 
of Naval Operations. Worth sa : d In- 
gram had furnished information for the 
memo and had made the original con- 
tact between Rep. Deane and Worth. 

Also mentioned as Vinson questioned 
Worth on the source of information 
used in the memo were: Capt. Leroy 
C. Simpler. Navy aviation publications 
officer; and Hugh L. Hanson, civilian 


ODLUM got bad news in only ten days. 

employe of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Worth said Simpler might have passed 
on some comment on the B-36 to him 
at a dinner party. Worth said he knew 
Hanson, who earlier had been a bone 
of contention between Symington and 
former Defense Secretary Forrestal over 
Hanson’s letters to Washington news- 
papers disputing USAF performance 
data on the B-36 and the efficiency of 
strategic bombing. 

“We’ll show that plenty of people 
in the Naw Department had to do 
with this before we’re through." Vinson 
commented. 

► Kimball Testimony— Worth denied 
that his immediate superior, Dan Kim- 
ball, knew he wrote the anonymous 
document. Worth changed his testi- 
mony that he had told Kimball he 
wrote the document about five days be- 
fore his testimonv before the commit- 
tee, to read that he had mentioned to 
Kimball that his name had been men- 
tioned on Capitol Hill in connection 
with the document. Kimball testified 
that he was busy with other matters and 


Vinson’s Verdict 

“There has not been, in the judgment of the committee, one iota, 
not one scintilla, of evidence offered thus far in these hearings that would 
support charges or insinuations that collusion, fraud, corruption, influence, 
or favoritism played any part whatsoever in the procurement of the B-36 
bomber. 

“There has been very substantial and very compelling evidence that the 
Air Force has selected this bomber and procured this bomber solely on the 
grounds that this is the best aircraft for its purpose available to this nation 

“As of this time, I feel that the nation should know that the Secretary 
of the Air Force, Mr. Symington, the military leaders of the Air Force, 
and the Secretary of Defense have come through this inquiry without the 
slightest blemish— that these men continue to merit the complete con- 
fidence of the American people in their past actions and in the future.” 

Carl A. Vinson (D., Ga.), chairman. House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the full committee, and Special Counsel Joseph Keenan 
unanimously approved Vinson’s statement. 
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told Worth at that time that if he knew 
anything about the document he would 
undoubtedly be called before the com- 
mittee to testify. 

Kimball said he had asked the Office 
of Naval Intelligence to investigate last 
April to determine if Navy personnel 
were involved in preparing or circulat- 
ing the anonymous document. Admiral 
English, ON I chief, gave Kimball a 
verbal report that ONI was unable to 
find out the author's identity. Kimball 
then asked Worth to check on whether 
any “high-ranking Naval officers" were 
involved. Worth told Kimball he was 
certain no high-ranking Naval officers 
were involved. Later he told Kimball 
lie could find out the author's identity 
if he could promise the author immunity. 
Kimball said immunity could not be 
offered. 

► Helped Newsmen— Worth also testi- 
fied he had given information for 
articles to Hanson W. Baldwin, New 
York Times military commentator, An- 
napolis graduate and former Naval offi- 
cer: Jim Lucas, of Scripps-Howard and 
former Marine combat correspondent; 
Jerry Greene, N. Y. Daily News reporter 
and former Marine public relations offi- 
cer: and Time Magazine staff members. 
He also prepared speeches for John 
Nicholas Brown, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Air. 

Van Zandt sought to halt question- 
ing of Worth on his dealings with the 
Pennsylvania congressman and Naval 
Reservist, rising to a point of order 
with the comment: 

"What right has the committee to 
investigate the doings of a member of 
Congress on Capitol Hill?” 

► Van Zandt Overruled— Vinson over- 
ruled Van Zandt with the comment: 

“We have plenty of right.” 

Van Zandt then moved for adjourn- 
ment. Vinson overruled him noting: 

"The committee will not adjourn.” 


Worth testified he went to Capitol 
Hill to deliver a copy of the memo to 
Van Zandt because the Pennsylvanian 
“was showing considerable interest and 
concern over the National Defense De- 
partment with particular reference to 
the Navy.” Worth said he called Van 
Zandt off the House floor and they con- 
ferred in the Capitol rotunda in the 
presence of Robert McChord, an Al- 
toona, Pa., newspaperman. 

► Saw Van Zandt— Worth said he told 
Van Zandt he had already given Rep. 
Deane the memo and that he thought 
the memo should also go to a Republi- 

Worth said he had selected Van 
Zandt because of the Pennsylvanian's 
interest in de'ensc. Worth said he 
told Van Zandt the memo dealt with 
the organization of forces within the 
Defense Department and the B-36. 
Worth said there was no doubt in his 
mind that Van Zandt knew he had 
written the memo when they talked in 
the Capitol. 

► Recants on Odium— When quizzed by 
Keenan on who were the "unscrupulous 
men” mentioned in his memo. Worth 
named Floyd Odium, the Atlas Corp. 
and Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

Keenan waved Worth into a chair 
close to the witness stand and then 
called Floyd Odium to testify. 

Odium bitterly denied the charges 
and innuendoes in Worth’s memo stat- 

"There is not one rivet of politics in 
the B-36; there is not one ounce of 
special favoritism in its more than 300.- 
000 pounds of loaded weight.” 

At the end of Odium’s testimony. 
Worth retracted his statements labeling 
Odium and his firms as “unscrupulous." 

► Odium’s Deals-Odlum revealed that 
he gained working control of Convair 
by buying approximately 18 percent of 
the firm’s stock on the open market be- 


ginning in January, 19-17. When Avia- 
tion Corp. decided to divest itself of its 
aircraft holdings, Atlas was left in con- 
trol of Convair. Odium said Atlas never 
purchased AVCO’s interest in Convair. 

His postwar interest in the aircraft 
field was explained by Odium as caused 
by the feeling that the industry' had 
reached the bottom of its postwar col- 
lapse in 19-16 with little work in the 
factories but large amounts of working 
capital that might be used to develop 
non-military aviation products. He sur- 
veyed the field in 1946 and bought a 
substantial interest in Bell Aircraft 
Corp. Liter in the year Odium decided 
that Boeing was a better bet and shifted 
his holdings from Bell to Boeing. 

► Cites Mistake— He became interested 


in Convair after he heard rumors that 
the Lockhecd-Convair merger was 
falling through (Aviation Week, Aug. 
29). Odium said he thought Convair 
had considerable working capital but 
after he gained control he found he 
had made a mistake. 

As an example of the difference be- 
tween forecast and fact in the Con- 
vair situation, Odium cited the previous 
management's estimate that 200 Con- 
vair-Liner transports could be built for 

30.000 man-hours apiece. Odium's 
staff re-calculated that it would require 
between 50- and 60,000 man-hours 
and the actual performance ran to 

86.000 man-hours per plane. The dif- 
ference between the Convair forecast 
and actual performance meant a $40 
million loss on the project. Odium said. 
►Bad News Fast-Bad news on the 
Convair-Liner project reached him ten 
days after Atlas Corp. took over con- 
trol of Convair with the rest coming 


looked fine but reality proved the co 
panv was in bad shape. 

B-36 construction to date has r 
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been profitable for Convair, according 
to Odium. He cited a USAF fee of 
$716,000 paid to Convair for B-36 
work from 1941 to 1948 against $824,- 
000 in interest paid during the same 
period by Convair on bank loans re- 
quired to continue B-36 work. He said 
Convair’s fee for B-36 work came to 
about 1 .2 per cent of the project's cost. 

► 1947 Loss-During 1947 Convair lost 
S32 million and was forced to transfer 
$11 million out of surplus to absorb 
the anticipated 1948 loss, largely on the 
Convair-Liner project. Odium also 
said Convair’s inventories had to be 
written down substantially in terms of 
the value of finished products. 

To tide Convair through its financial 
crisis. Atlas Corp. advanced $7 million 
and agreed to take whatever part of a 
special stock issue remained after public 
offering at $9 a share. Odium said Con- 
vair would have gone into bankruptcy 
in 1947 without additional financing. 

► Odium Wants Premium-Comment- 
ing on the negotiations for sale of Atlas 
Corp.’s Convair stock to Robert Gross, 
president of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
(Aviation Week, Aug. 29), Odium 
said he would not sell out until he had 
made Convair’s stock good and was 
paid a premium on his costs in putting 
the firm into shape. Gross said he was 
not willing to pay Odium’s premium 
and the talks ended there. 

Odium pointed out that the cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contract does not guaran- 
tee a contractor a profit on a military 
contract. He cited Convair’s $200,006 
loss on the B-36 project to date as an 
example and said this results from 
USAF rejecting many items submitted 
by companies as legitimate costs, such 
as public relations, advertising and ex- 
ecutive overhead. 

► Stock Deals— Odium said at one time 
or another Atlas Corp. has been a sub- 


stantial stockholder in Lockheed, Re- 
public, Curtiss-Wright, Martin, Bell, 
Boeing and Northrop. He said aviation 
is more than a business to him and has 
been a personal hobby for many years. 

Edward K. Weisl, senior partner in 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett, testified 
that his firm had not been hired by the 
National Defense Establishment to 
handle cancellation of aircraft contracts, 
as charged in the Worth memo. The 
law firm is counsel for the Atlas Corp. 
► Johnson's Fees— Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson branded the Worth 
memo as utterly false and testified that 
he had become a Convair director at 
the request of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1941. At that time 
Rooesvelt was considering having the 
Navy take over Consolidated, with Ar- 
temus Gates, then Navy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Air, as president. In the later 
merger of Consolidated and Vultee. 
Johnson became a director when Presi- 
dential Secretary Stephen Early, now 
Undersecretary of Defense, informed 
Johnson of Roosevelt's desire. 

Johnson submitted a statement show- 
ing he had been paid about $25,000 be- 
tween 1941 and 1946 as a director of 
Convair and his law firm of Steptoc and 
Johnson had received fees of about 
$120,000 from Convair and associated 
companies for the same period. 

June Plane Weight 
Climbs 109 Percent 

Aircraft shipments by airframe 
weight totaled 2,998,600 lb. for June, 
1949, an increase of 109 percent over 
the 1,436,700 lb. for May, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 

June shipments of civil aircraft 
totaled 439 planes valued at $8.4 mil- 
lion, a decrease of 7 percent in number 


from 474 planes shipped in May, but 
an increase of 62 percent in value. 

Military shipments accounted for 82 
percent of June's airframe weight total 
(2,460,700 lb.); personal aircraft, 9 per- 
cent; and transport aircraft, 9 percent. 

Aircraft engine horsepower for June 
was 3,539,400, a decrease of 9 percent 
from the 3,898,500 horsepower output 
in May. Military shipments accounted 
for 97 percent of the June horsepower. 

Aircraft plant employment in June 
was 167,441, a drop of about 800 from 
168,287 the previous month. Aircraft 
engine plant employment also showed 
a decrease from 41,656 in May to 
41,180 in June. 

AF Defeat 

Budget Bureau wins its 
fight against long-range 
program. 

Budget Bureau has won a victory in 
its fight against a long-range Air Force 
program. 

New legislation setting an authorized 
personnel and aircraft strength to sup- 
port a 70-group USAF makes no con- 
gressional declaration of policy for a 
steady USAF strength at a level ade- 
quate for national defense. It leaves air- 
craft procurement and strength to the 
shifting year-by-year decision of the ap- 
propriations committees. 

► Policy Declaration-Industry leaders 
have vigorously urged the policy declara- 
tion, which, while not absolutely bind- 
ing on the appropriations committees, 
would direct them. But Bureau of the 
Budget opposed it. 

The measure— previously passed by 
the House and passed last week by the 
Senate— goes to a joint conference com- 



. . . Narrow Beam of the XP5Y-1 

while radar equipment is carried in the empty nacelles on the XP5Y-1. Convair 
plastic nose section. Large size of the Alii- has installed dummy engines and propellers 
son T-40 turboprops is indicated by the to simulate mass and weight of the Allison 


5500-hp. turboprop powcrplants ('"ring 
Rutter tests. Built for the Navy, the plane is 
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mittce to iron out differences between 
the House and Senate versions when the 
House returns from its informal recess 
Sept. 21. Neither version, however, con- 
tains the long-range policy declaration 
the aircraft industry considers vital, not 
only to the maintenance of an adequate 
Air Force in being, but also to the 
maintenance of an adequate nucleus 
of manufacturing capacity. 

► Two Versions— Following are details 
of the legislation: 

Both House and Senate versions pro- 
vide for the 502,000 personnel and 24,- 
000 aircraft (225,000 airframe tons) 
strength necessary to support the so- 
called 70-group program. The Senate, 
however, deleted language in the House 
bill spelling out a strength of “70 . . . 
groups and 22 separate . . . squadrons, 
supplemented by 61 . . . reserve groups.” 
The Senate Armed Services Committee 
pointedly remarked that with the size 
of a group flexible, the "70-group” stipu- 
lation is meaningless. 

► Senate Slashes— The Senate bill elimi- 
nates the House bill's provision author- 
izing procurement of 5200 new planes 
annually. 

The House bill provides that funds 
for aircraft procurement shall be avail- 
able for the year they were appropriated 
and the four succeeding years and that 
research and development funds shall 
remain available until expended. 

► No Policy— The Senate bill provides 


that funds "for procurement of tech- 
nical military equipment and supplies 
. . . and for icsearch and development 
shall remain available until expended 
unless otherwise provided in the appro- 
priation act concerned.” However, in 
view of the lack of a directing policy 
declaration for a long-range program, 
aircraft industry spokesmen are con- 
vinced that from here on procurement 
will be largely an annual decision by 
the appropriations committees. 

► Officer Strength— The House bill au- 
thorized 27,500 regular commissioned 
officers. The Senate bill provides for 
only 22,400. 

► Prototype Development— The Senate 
bill explicitly bars the use of USAF 
funds for development of prototypes in- 
tended primarily for commercial use. 
The language in the House bill is con- 
sidered flexible to permit this. USAF, 
it is understood, favors the Senate 
stipulation on the grounds that it wants 
separate legislation and an additional 
appropriation for whatever commercial 
prototype development it might under- 
take. USAF leaders told senators they 
opposed eating into funds for military 
planes for commercial projects. 

The Senate bill strikes out the House 
bill’s provision authorizing the Army 
and Air Force to procure guided missiles. 
This would leave the jurisdictional dis- 
pute between the three services in this 
field to the Defense Secretary. 


House to Fight Air Force Slash 

Leaders oppose Senate’s $800-inillion AF cut in current 
fiscal budget; will hold out for 58-group program. 


House leaders are set to take an 
adamant stand against the Senate’s 
S800 million slash in Air Force appro- 
priations for the current fiscal year as 
predicted in Aviation Week, Aug. 1. 

On a 49-to-9 roll-call vote, the Sen- 
ate last week confirmed the action of 
its Appropriations Committee in a 
budget cutback which would reduce 
USAF’s strength from the 58 groups 
approved by the House to the 48-group 
program recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget and endorsed by Secre- 
tary of Defense Louis Johnson and Air 
Force Secretary Stuart Symington. 

► Challenge Cut— Top House military 
leaders immediately challenged the ac- 
tion. 

Rep. George Mahon (D., Tex.), 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Appropriations subcommittee, told 
Aviation Week that the $6.21 5,709.- 
000 USAF budget (54,222,954,000 
cash and 51,992,755.000 contract au- 
thorization) passed by the House is 
"the bare minimum required for ade- 
quate national defense." The Senate 


approved only 55,415,887,000. slashing 
the cash allocation bv 5222,067,000 (to 

54.000. 887.000) and the contract au- 
thorization by 5577,755,000 (to 51,- 

415.000. 000).’ Mahon will lead the 
House conferees in the House-Senate 
conference committee which will start 
resolving differences in their versions 
of the 1950 fiscal year Department of 
Defense budget as soon as the House’s 
informal recess comes to an end Sep- 
tember 21. 

► Stand Pat— Mahon said his first move 
will be to make a motion that the 
House formally instruct its conferees 
bv a record vote to stand pat on the 
House-approved USAF budget. This 
will strengthen their hand in confer- 

Rep. Carl Vinson (D., Ga.), chair- 
man of the House Armed Services 
Committee, publicly announced he 
would buttress Mahon in refusins to 
go along on the Senate’s USAF slash. 

► Navy Budget— Naval Aviation's bud- 
set is non-controversial. The Senate 
accepted the 51.618.667.000 (51.042,- 


121,000 cash and 5576,546,000 con- 
tract authorization) recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget and passed 
by the House. 

Refusal of Johnson and Symington, 
under senatorial questioning at appro- 
priations committee hearings, to con- 
cede need for more than a 48-group 
USAF was principally responsible for 
the overwhelming Senate vote to slash 
the 58-group program approved by the 
House. Both firmly supported the 
President’s recommendation for the 
smaller program. 

► Symington Backs Down— Over a 
score of Senators who last year backed 
Symington to provide funds to build 
up to a 70-group Air Force, over Ad- 
ministration opposition, backed down 
with him this year. Minority Leader 
Sen. Kenneth Wherry’s (R., Nebr.) 
observation reflected their position: 

“It was on the basis of his (Syming- 
ton’s) judgment that I felt we should 
have a 70-group Air Force last year. 
Now the Secretary for Air comes be- 
fore Congress and is perfectly willing 
to take a 48-group Air Force. Once 
again I rely upon his judgment.” 

► Airpower Roll— The nine who actu- 
ally voted against the slash were: Sen. 
Lister Hill (D., Ala.), Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson (D., Tex.), Sen. William 
Knowland (R., Calif.), Sen. Wayne 
Morse (R., Oreg.), Sen. Karl Mundt 
(R., S. D.), Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney 
(D., Wyo.), Sen. Claude Pepper (Di. 
Fla.), Sen. Margaret Smith (R., Me.), 
and Sen. John Sparkman (D.. Ala.). 
Sen. Brien McMahon (D., Conn.), 
chairman of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, and Sen. Warren Mag- 
nuson (D., Wash.), not present, were 
recorded against the cut bv “pairing.” 

Leading the fight, Knowland quoted 
from last year’s reports of the Presi- 
dent's Air Policy Commission and the 
Joint Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board declaring a 70-group USAF as 
the minimum for adequate peacetime 

► Two Factors— “When those who 
know the situation best have said the 
American Air Force in being and the 
atomic weapon are probably the two 
factors which have prevented, up to 
this very hour, overt aggression by the 
Soviet power against the free nations 
of the world,” the Californian observed, 
“it simply does not make sense for us at 
this very time, not only not to come 
up to the minimum standard which 
competent testimony has demonstrated 
should be done, but actually to reverse 
the process and start cutting our Air 
Force in being.” 

O’Mahoney explained the opposi- 
tion of Johnson and Symington to a 
58-group program with, “they are un- 
der orders to back the Bureau of the 
Budget’s recommendation.” 
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Market Analysts Study Airlines 

Standard & Poor’s service sees favorable outlook for 
carriers’ share, but notes some uncertain factors. 


A favorable view of securities of the 
airline group is taken in a current re- 
view published by Standard & Poor’s 
Corp., a leading statistical and invest- 
ment advisory organization. 

In its weekly Outlook, the statistical 
service declared that after three years of 
poor results, the airlines are now 
realizing substantial profits, reflecting 
increased passenger traffic and operating 
efficiency, higher mail rates, tax credits 
and the acute leverage character of the 
business (Aviation Week, Aug. 29, 
1949). 

► Gains Held-Due to better regularity, 
family fares, coach service and an ex- 
cellent safety record, combined revenue 
passenger-miles of the 16 domestic 
trunk-lines are estimated to have main- 
tained the 15.5 percent gain during the 
second quarter. The same increase was 
recorded in the first quarter over the 
like period of 1948. 

Meanwhile, passenger load factor 
break-even points were reduced by 
higher mail rates, economy measures, 
and greater use of more efficient new 
planes. Pointed reference is also made 
to the high leverage factor which is 
characteristic of the industry during 
periods of rising traffic. 

In an analysis of net operating profit 
for the trunk lines, Standard & Poor’s 
cites the spectacular recovery in net 
income during the second quarter 
staged by American, Northwest, TWA, 
and United, among others. 

► Comebacks— In more specific terms, 
during the second quarter, American’s 
net income skyrocketed from 5186,651 
for that 1948 period to 55,758,450 for 
the current quarter. Northwest, for 
these comparative periods, converted a 
deficit of 5172,515 to a net profit of 
51,915,885. Such results, however, 
combine the carrier's domestic and 
overseas operations. TWA reversed a 
deficit of 566,749 and made a net 
profit of 55,626,445 in the compara- 
tive second quarters. At the same time, 
United showed an increase from 5910,- 
154 to 55,147,582 in net income. 

For the industry as a whole, a net 
income of about 57.7 million was real- 
ized during the current first half com- 
pared with a net deficit of 510.7 mil- 
lion reported last year for the like 


► Outlook Good— The advisory organ- 
ization maintains a favorable view for 
the airlines during the second half of 
the year. Accidents of nonschedulcd 
operators and the usual seasonal let- 
down were reported to have reduced 
domestic passenger traffic in July, 1949, 
over June, although the total was still 
up modestly over July, 1948. An East- 
ern DC-5 crash on July 50 apparently 
was restrictive to traffic early in August, 
according to this account. 

Nevertheless, better flight equipment 
and the drastic contraction in activities 
of irregular air carriers under the re- 
cently instituted regulation 292.1, arc 
all expected to be advantageous to the 
industry during the final half of the 
year. In addition, carrying of military 
personnel at a 10 percent discount since 
July 1, 1949, should add up to 510 mil- 
lion annually to industry revenues, with 
the transcontinental airlines deriving 
the greatest benefit. 

Assuming no more accidents by the 
scheduled airlines, revenue passenger- 
miles of the 16 domestic trunklines 
may attain a record level of about 12.5 
billion for 1949, up about 12.5 percent 
from 1948, according to Standard & 
Poor’s.. 

The advisory service advances the 
belief that with tax credits available in 
many instances, “good profits from 
combined international overseas, and 
domestic operations are indicated for 
practically all companies except Colon- 
ial and Northeast, while those of North- 
west and TWA likely will hover around 
the break-even point. In particular, sub- 
stantially increased profits for Capital 
and Eastern and sensational recovery 
for American, National and United are 
likely." 

► Cautionary Note-A note of caution, 
however, is sounded on the adverse 
factors brought into play because of 
the good earnings. First, higher wages 
and salaries may be sought by a large 
segment of employes. Second, higher 
airport landing fees are due to be im- 
posed on principal terminal cities. 
Third, some state governments having 
tapped major sources of revenues, are 
talking of levying taxes on airline fuel. 

Further, if present earning power 
continues, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
will be subjected to greater congres- 


sional pressure to reduce mail rates and 
pending applications will receive 
harsher treatment. Thus far, only the 
mail rates paid American and Eastern 
are considered by the CAB to be in 
line with the service rendered. 

The analysis asserts that if all or 
some of the contingencies mentioned 
materialize, break-even points would be 
raised importantly. Moreover, the pres- 
ent wave of prosperity is declared to 
have obscured basic unsound industry 
conditions which still exist. Funds re- 
quested by the CAB to conduct studies 
leading to the correction of basic prob- 
lems were voted down by a Senate com- 
mittee recently. 

In addition, the Board’s regular ap- 
propriations for routine operations were 
cut, and the CAB’S 1949 industry pro- 
gram of economic reform apparently is 
now meaningless, according to Standard 
& Poor’s. 

The study further observes that in- 
dustry profit margins are already down 
from those of the June quarter, the 
heavy debt structure further accelerates 
any decline in net income, while most 
companies will have exhausted avail- 
able tax credits by the end of the year. 
Therefore, a note of caution in cur- 
rent appraisal of airline stocks is con- 
sidered necessary by the analysis. 

► Silver Lining— Nevertheless, market 
action for the airline group is consid- 
ered favorable. Airline shares represent 
one of the few stock classifications that 
erased virtually all their bull-market 
gain in recent years. After a spectacular 
rise of 500 percent in the period from 
1942 through 1945, this group in late 
1948 dropped to the lowest level since 
November, 1942. 

Subsequent mail rate awards and 
record passenger traffic promoted a 
strong recovery' through March, 1949, 
while the trend was irregularly upward 
thereafter. Shares of the group are now 
almost 20 percent higher than at the 
1948 year-end, whereas industrial shares 
generally are up less than 5i percent. 

According to the report, this favor- 
able showing is expected to continue. 
Attention is called, however, to the 
speculative quality of the airlines eq- 
uities, with the admonition that they 
should be acquired by only those able 
to assume the risks involved. 

Standard & Poor’s assert that in view 
of the varying degrees of vulnerability 
to possible mail-rate reductions and the 
existing basic problems of the industry, 
selection should be confined to the 
stronger situations, such as American 
and Eastern. 

(Ed. Note: The opinions reviewed are 
those of the advis'iv service and not 
necessarily those of this writer. Neither 
the writer nor Aviation Week stands 
sponsor to or endorses the advisory' 
service indicated above.) 

— Sclig Altschul 


NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 



Measures Vibration 

Tiny vibration frequency pickup in- 
strument, "Vibratab,” offered by Tele- 
computing Corp., Burbank, Calif., is 
claimed to open new fields of vibration 
study, because it will fit into tight 
spaces formerly inaccessible to larger 

About size of aspirin tablet and weigh- 
ing less than gram, instrument is said to 
be valuable tool in rocket and missile 
study, flight testing of aircraft control 
surfaces, wind tunnel experimentation, 
powerplant and accessory testing and 
other applications requiring vibration 
research. Device has life expectancy of 
1 00-300 hr. and will respond to accelera- 
tion frequencies from 3 to over 
2000 cps. 



For Fastener Removal 

Tools for removing Dzus and Hi- 
Shear fasteners are offered by Aircraft 
Tools, Inc., 2306 E. 38 St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., in separate kits, AT-590-E and 
AT-590-C. 

Dzus fastener removal kit has special 
shop countersink unit and three 
matched sets of collar cutters and collar 


Electronic Inverter 

Aircraft inverter made by Eicor, Inc, 
Chicago. Ill, electronically controls out- 
put voltage within ± 1 percent and 
output frequency within a 11 percent 
range. Unit operates on 26-29v. d.c, to 
supply 115v. a.c, 400c. current rated 
at 1 300-2300 volt amp. 

Electronic control, governing both in- 
put and output on rotary inverter, is 
said to be completely new development. 

Stable Graphite Parts 

Stable graphite film which can be 
applied to practically any surface has 
been announced Electrofilm Corp., 
7116 Laurel Canyon Blvd.. N. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Although coating is only .00015- 
.0005 in. thick, it is said to have high 
resistance to abrasion and exceptional 
bearing strength. Adhesion also is high, 
and on metal and most other materials, 
product is sufficiently diffused into sur- 
faces to insure presence of graphite even 
when external coating is removed. 

New film can be sprayed on or ap- 
plied by dipping. It is stated to have 
been successfully used on metal, plas- 
tics, rubber and ceramics. Material can 
be coated oyer plated parts. 

Product is represented to be un- 
affected by solvents or weather and, un- 
der certain conditions, can withstand 
temperatures of —120 to 2000 F. 


grippers, engineered to individual fast- 
ener dimensions. Grippers are designed 
to hold fastener collars rigid during 
cutting operation. It’s stated tools en- 
able operator to remove Dzus collars 
quickly and efficiently, without marring 
metal surface. 

Mi-Shear fastener removal kit has spe- 
cial “Micro-Set” stop countersink unit 
to prevent mutilation to skin surface. 
Tool is designed to guide collar cutter to 
the fastener locking collar. Four collar 
cutters are supplied in this kit. 




Removes Moisture 

For maintaining dry air in airborne 
radar units and adaptable for moisture- 
free pressurizing of engine ignition har- 
ness, special filter-dehvdrator is an- 
nounced by Lear, Inc, Elyria. Ohio. 

Device has transparent tubes contain- 
ing grade A, high-adsorption-capacitv 
silica gel. Attached humidity eolo - card 
indicates silica gel colors at 0, 20, 40, 
and 60 percent relative humidity. Two- 
tube model (shown) has 60-cu. in. vol- 
ume, will remove and hold 6 to 8 oz. 
of water vapor from transient air or gas. 
Unit also has wire mesh screens and 
filter pads to remove foreign matter. 

Grade A silica gel used has 4-4 more 
water adsorption capacity than lower 
grades and is obtainable in metal con- 
tainers. Dehydrators may be modified 
in tube diameter and length for installa- 
tion requirements, or to increase time 
between refills. 



For Soldering Jobs 

Improved 250-watt soldering gun. 
Model WD-250, offered by Weller Mfg. 
Co, Easton, Pa, is stated to be same 
size and only few ounces heavier than 
previous 135-watt unit produced by 
company. 

Device has built-in spotlight and 
heats-up in 5 seconds. Improved tip 
design provides more copper in chisel- 
shaped head. 
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. . . Records Show Finest Engine Performance with 


Mobiloil AERO 



C ondition of vital engine parts — 
after more than 1,000 hours be- 
tween major overhauls— is an indica- 
tion of a lubricant’s superior qualities. 
Time after time in every type of plane 
— records show finest performance 
with Mobiloil Aero. 

Mobiloil Aero is approved by all 
leading aircraft engine manufac- 


turers. It surpasses Army, Navy and 
Air Force Specifications. What’s more, 
you’ll find Mobiloil Aero always 

V. S. airfields from Coast to Coast. 



Widest Wingspread 
ON U.S. 

AIR LANES- 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 



F-84 Thunder jet: A Story of Development 


Craft’s history points up difficult hurdles encountered 
in engineering jet fighters to meet service demands. 


By Robert McLarren 

It is now no longer prudent to refer 
to the jet airplane as a “new field.’’ for 
its history covers more than five years 
of intensive effort. No longer are jet 
craft solely experimental models "under 
development.” Rather, they are now 
standard types in fighter, light and 
medium bombardment categories in the 
Air Force. Today, there is ample evi- 
dence available to assess the develop- 
ment phase of turbojet-powered aircraft. 

A typical example of intensive de- 
velopment work in the jet plane cate- 
gory is the Republic Thunderjet fighter, 
now old enough to have pioneered in 
its particular field (axial-flow turbojet 
powcrplant); yet new enough for brand 
new models to be coming off the pro- 
duction line. 

But it is typical for a more important 
reason— its development history includes 
a fair share of early troubles culminating 
in a "critical” situation; an enormous 
effort to solve this difficult)' and its 
eventual solution by an ingeniously 
simple device: a cross-section of 

“changes" ordered by the customer, and 
many instigated by the vendor; and the 
continuing addition of new devices de- 


veloped during the interim between 
prototype and latest model. 

lire F-84 Thunderjet began life in 
1944 with the General Electric TG-1S0 
(J-35) axial-flow turbojet engine, which 
the Air Force requested Republic to 
install in a modified version of its highly 
successful P-47 Thunderbolt fighter, 
then in quantity production. 

After numerous design studies it be- 
came evident to the company's engi- 
neers that a more effective solution lay 
in the design of a completely new air- 
plane built around this new engine. 
Approval was obtained from the Air 
Force for a wholly new project desig- 
nated the XP-84. 

► Perfonnancc Considerations— Require- 
ments called for a penetration fighter 
possessing high speed and long range, 
two mutually exclusive performance 
characteristics. This performance con- 
stituted the sole purpose of the project, 
and to which the Air Force allotted 100 
percent evaluation-a figure subse- 
quently drastically revised. 

Since high speed required a thin pro- 
file, long range a thick one, the initial 
compromise in the project was on selec- 
tion of an airfoil. A consideration that 
militated against a thin, high-speed 


section was the decision to place the 
landing gear in the wing. This was to 
keep the fuselage as small as possible 
lest the advantage of the axial-flow en- 
gine be lost. 

Requirements for a heavy load and 
a high operating altitude required for 
maximum engine performance also 
ruled out a thin, symmetrical profile. As 
a result, a slightly cambered profile with 
12 percent maximum thickness and 
0.94 percent maximum camber was de- 
signed. It consists, principally, of an 
elliptical section with a slightly reflexed 
trailing edge. It has a design lift co- 
efficient of 0.17 at zero degree anglc- 
of-attack and maximum thickness at 45 
percent chord. Its designation is the 
Republic R-4, 45-1 51 2-a-.9 airfoil sec- 

► Wing Geometry—' This was the next 
problem. A constant section thickness 
ratio was chosen throughout the span 
and a taper ratio of 0.57 was selected to 
provide a semi-elliptical load distribu- 

The aspect ratio problem was thor- 
oughly studied, the compromise lying 
between a low value for high speed and 
a high value for long range. Ratio of 
5.10 was selected as optimum for the 
particular problem presented. 

To provide satisfactory stall charac- 
teristics, 2 deg. of washout were pro- 
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vided by use of zero degree root inci- 
dence continued to approximately half 
the semi-span, outboard of which the 
washout begins and continues to —2 
deg. incidence at the tip. 

► Flap Aileron Factors— Partial span 
slotted flaps of 26 percent chord Tire 
used, with the linkage moving the flap 
directly aft about 13 percent chord, 
after which it rotates down to a full 
40-deg. deflection. 

Design maximum speed of the plane 
presented some unknown aileron prob- 
lems, accommodated by a control boost 
system adjustable in flight by the pilot 
from zero to 10:1 ratio, a moderately 
high value but one intended to cover 
unknown control forces. It has since 
been found that most pilots use a ratio 
of 6:1 or less, because of the naturally 
low stick forces. 

As a safety measure, the ailerons also 
were equipped with a sealed, internal 
aerodynamic balance to provide some 
reduction in stick forces in event of 
power boost failure. While these forces 
are somewhat high, they arc well within 
pilot capabilities, since the airplane has 
been flown repeatedly at indicated 
speeds up to 500 mph., with the boost 
system inoperative and without diffi- 
culty on the part of pilot. 

► Body, Tail-Primary' consideration in 
fuselage layout was the adoption of a 
streamlined, low-drag form, whose max- 
imum dimension within the surface of 
revolution was determined by power- 
plant diameter. (Maximum vertical di- 
mension is, of course, at the cockpit, 
which lies outside the surface of revolu- 
tion.) By use of careful fabrication 
techniques, this form produced a critical 
Mach number above that of the wing. 

Empennage is of a straight-forward 
design. Horizontal tail has an area of 
48.4 sq. ft., span of 14 ft. 11 A in. 
and aspect ratio of 4.65. Profile is a 
10 percent symmetrical section of the 
same family as the wing. Dihedral is 
same as the wing— 5 deg. The stabi- 
lizer is attached to the fin at zero degree 
incidence at a point 35 in. above the 
extension of the wing root section. 

Elevator is 30 percent of the hori- 
zontal tail chord and uses an internal 
scaled balance. Trailing edge of the 
elevator is located just forward of the 
rudder hinge line and inflow to the jet 
has no measurable effect on the elevator 
hinge moments due to this upward, 
forward position. 

Vertical tail is relatively large, with 
an area of 30.4 so. ft. and aspect ratio 
of 1.68. It uses the same symmetrical 
10 percent profile as the horizontal sur- 
faces. Rudder is only 24.7 percent of 
the vertical tail area and uses an internal 
sealed balance. 

As an aid to spin recovers', both dorsal 
and ventral fins are used on the aft 
fuselage. Although both arc small, 
they are quite effective as shown by 
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Pylons carrying bombs 11 in. below wings remedied trim difficulty. Rockets have been fired at airplane speeds up to 550 mph. 


NACA spin tunnel investigations. 

► General Makeup— Structure of the 
Thunderjet is conventional with the ex- 
ception of the wing carry-through ar- 
rangement in the fuselage. 

Wing structure uses a conventional 
two-spar box beam with the formed 
leading edge comprising a D-shaped 
torsion cell. Necessity for stowage of 
landing gear in the wing created a minor 
structural problem in that large skin 
cutouts were required. These were also 
necessary for retractable bomb racks and 
wing gun case and link ejection chutes. 

For this reason, the load is gradually 
taken out of the skin and placed in the 
spar caps proceeding inboard to the 
fuselage fittings. The wing makes gen- 
erous use of 75ST extrusions and forg- 
ings in the spar caps, the auxiliary spar 
and adjacent ribs supporting landing 
gear loads. 

Because entire fuselage cross-section 
is occupied by the engine, it was im- 
practical to carry the wing through 
without an excessive sacrifice in body 
slimness. Therefore, Republic engineers 
resorted to forged ring bulkheads used 
in the XF-12 Rainbow, four-engined 
reconnaissance craft. These are heat- 
treated steel forgings split in half and 
spliced top and bottom at the vertical 
centerline. These fittings have sus- 
tained 1 24 percent of the ultimate de- 
sign bending moment. 

Principal design features and instal- 
lation problems of the Thunderjet 
powerplant were discussed in Aviation 
Week, May 24. 1948. 

► Fuel-Use Sequence— Because of long- 
range performance requirements, a vari- 
ety of tank locations and capacities was 
provided. Fuel cells were inserted be- 
tween the ribs and spars of each wing 
panel, with the five cells in each wing 
interconnected to form a single tank. 
There are two fuselage tanks that are 
interconnected to form a single tank, 
and a main fuselage tank. In addition, 
there arc wing tip tanks. 

Tin's variety of tank locations pre- 
sented problems of airplane trim 
changes due to fuel consumption. The 


engine is supplied from the main fuse- 
lage tank, all other tanks emptying into 
this by a series of tank and booster 
pump speed selections according to a 
predetermined sequence. 

Tip and main tanks have little effect 
on the plane’s C.G., but emptying of 
the forward fuselage and wing tanks pro- 
duced a pronounced change in the 

To accommodate this difficulty, the 
following sequence of tank selection 
was used: 1, Wing tip tanks; 2, top 
half of the forward fuselage tank; 3, 
wing tanks; 4, bottom half of the for- 
ward fuselage tank; and 5, main tank. 

Cabin pressurization is obtained by 
a high-pressure bleed from engine com- 
pressor and is regulated by control of 
air out-flow from the cockpit. 

Cockpit cooling is via a simple inter- 
cooler turbine system. Compressor 
discharge air is routed through an inter- 
cooler, which, at airplane maximum sea 
level speed, reduces the temperature 
from 450 to 220 F. This is then fur- 
ther reduced to about 30 F. by passing 
it through an expansion turbine. The 
work of expansion is absorbed by a fan 
that pumps cooling air through the 
intercooler. 

Heating is accomplished by taking 
compressed air directly, from the engine 
compressor casing and mixing it with 
the cold air from the expansion turbine. 
An automatic regulator controls this 
mixture within rfclO deg. F. of the tem- 
perature selected by pilot. 

► Initial Trials— The prototype was com- 
pleted in December, 1945 and loaded 
aboard the Boeing XC-97 transport and 
flown to Muroc Air Force Base, Calif, 
in great secrecy. It made its first test 
flight Feb. 28) 1946, at Muroc, with 
Maj. Wallace A. Lien at the controls. 
Performance of three prototypes im- 
mediately proved spectacular and a U. S. 
speed record of 611 mph., was estab- 
lished Sept. 7. 1946. 

Subsequently, the plane attained 621 
mph. in a single pass over the record 
course, narrowly missing a world record 
by failing to exceed the existing British- 


held record of 61 6 mph. by the required 
average 5 mph. in four passes. After 
passing the required Air Force evalua- 
tion tests, the aircraft was released for 

roduction on an initial order for 100. 

ubsequent orders have swelled this 
total to 998 planes in various models. 

The first group of 15 YP-84A air- 
planes was assigned to Muroc and 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Day- 
toil, Ohio for further evaluation and 
pilot familiarization flying, and the real 
work of development got under way. 
► Tuck-Up Tendency— One of the first 
unusual characteristics of the airplane 
discovered by Republic test pilots was 
a tendency to “tuck up” rather than 
the more conventional "tuck under” of 
other high-speed aircraft. 

Power of the F-84 is sufficient to fly 
the airplane at a speed in excess of its 
critical Mach number, and when this 
latter value is approached buffeting is 
encountered and the airplane trim is 
changed to a nose-up pitching moment 
in contrast to the tendency of other 
fighter and research airplanes to nose 
down under compressibility effects. 

Danger of the latter phenomenon is 
obvious and has created the necessity 
for higli-altitude speed courses. How- 
ever, the unique tuck-up tendency of 
the F-84 is actually a safety feature 
and at least one pilot owes his life to 
this feature after losing consciousness 
at high altitude and "coming to” at 
less than 1 0,000 ft. in a climb. 

Despite exhaustive theoretical analy- 
sis and wake survey tests, no explana- 
tion of this phenomenon is yet avail- 
able for publication. It has proved diffi- 
cult to obtain dowmvash angle wake 
survey data accurate enough for useful 
analysis. A larger horizontal tail is 
being installed on the airplane to de- 
termine its effect on this phenomenon. 

NACA conducted tests on a modified 
trailing edge angle of the airfoil and 
results indicated that a smaller trailing 
edge angle would probably help the 
severity and delay the point at which 
tuck-up occurs. But this has not yet 
materialized in Republic flight tests. 
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► Armament— In preparation for de- 
livery of the airplane to tactical units, 
several additional items of equipment 
were requested by the Air Force, result- 
ing in the F-84B model. 

These included addition of retrac- 
table rocket launchers, radio compass, 
ejection seat, and a change in arma- 
ment from the wartime M2 machine 
gun, which had a ratc-of-firc of about 
850 rounds per minute, to the new 
M3 gun with rate-of-fire of 12-1300 
rounds per minute. 

Tin's gun installation has proved prac- 
tically trouble-free in operation and 
is considered an outstanding design job 
by the Air Force. 

'Hie F-84B model went into service 
with the 14th Fighter Group, Dow 
Air Force Base, Bangor, Me. beginning 
in November, 1947-just in time to 
encounter severe winter operations. 

► Engines Switched— The YP-84A and 
the F-84B arc equipped with the Alli- 
son J-3 5-A-l 5 engine, whose fuel sys- 
tem and its control had proved unsatis- 
factory in the particular installation 
of the Thunderjct fighter. 

To correct this difficulty. Republic 
returned to the Allison J-3 5-A-l 3 en- 
gine, which, although the next preced- 
ing model, incorporated a fuel system 
more adaptable to the F-84 system of 
operation. 

Because an engine change effects in- 
terchangeability, this new model was 
designated the F-84C. 

As the new model continued in pro- 
duction, change requests continued to 
flow in from field activities channeled 
through the Air Materiel Command at 
Wright Field. (The 20th Fighter 
Group, Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, 
S. C. and the 33rd Fighter Group, orig- 
inally at Roswell, New Mex. but now 
located at Otis Air Force Base, Fal- 
mouth, Mass., received the Thunder- 
jet. Tire F-84 has since become oper- 
ational equipment for the 31st Fighter 
Group at Albany. Ga. and the 78th 
Fighter Group. Hamilton Air Force 
Base. San Rafael, Calif.) 

An improved bomb release was in- 
stalled that gave sequence control. 

A new fire seal was provided for the 
engine and further changes were made 
in the fuel system to reduce some of the 
automatic features in favor of improved 
semi-manual operation. 

► Maintenance Hurdles— Up to this 
point in the development of the F-84, 
the sole aim was maximum performance 
from the airplane. Continuing changes 
in the fuel system, including the use 
of a different engine, were made to 
improve the high altitude characteristics 
•>f the fighter. 

The various safety' and armament fea- 
nrc changes were directed towards the 
creation of an effective combat article, 
but throughout the prototype XP-84. 
YP-84 and YP-84A. the F-84B and 


the F-84C, the accent was not only on 
performance improvements, but also the 
evolution of a workable airplane. But 
the lack of maintainability coupled with 
lack of experienced jet maintenance 
crews in the Air Force was beginning 
to take its toll in availability records. 

The prototype engine installation, to- 
gether with a variety of equipment fea- 
tures, was based largely on reports of 
Air Force experience with the J-33 en- 
gine in the Lockheed F-80, since this 
was the only jet craft in service at the 
time. Thus, what appeared to be the 
most desirable features in a jet fighter 
engine installation was based on Air 
Force experience on a totally different 
type turbojet engine. 

Also, the jet tailpipe with a cooling 
shroud was an innovation on the XP- 
84 and a radical departure from the 
F-80. 

For these reasons, the early F-84s 
were less than satisfactory maintenance- 
wise. Thus, the second, and most im- 
portant, development phase— improve- 
ment in maintainability-got under 
way by the incorporation of hundreds 
of changes in the airplane, which pro- 
duced the model F-84D. 

► Undercarriage Problem— The major 
change that produced the new model 
dealt with the main landing gear. Re- 
public engineers had borrowed a leaf 
from the P-47 Thunderbolt book in 
their design of the XP-84 prototype 
landing gear and used a snock-strut 
shrink system, which compresses the 
main gear strut during retraction so that 
the gear requires less room in the wing. 

After any heavy airplane is airborne, 
the load is removed from the landing 
gear, causing the shock strut piston to 
extend to its full stroke, thereby add- 
ing several inches to the length of 
strut that must be accommodated 
within the wing. Republic engineers 
reasoned that this was wasted space. 

On the earlier models of the F-84 
this shrinking system was hydraulic, 
but proved a possible source of diffi- 
culty. As a result, a change was made 
to a purely mechanical system utilizing 
a simple tie rod between the piston and 
the wing structure. 

This required changes in the wing 
structure, preventing interchangeability 
with earlier model Thunderjets, hence 
the next airplane was designated F-84D. 
But maintenance and serviceability 
changes that produced the new model 
were extensive. 

► Other Changes-A new Air Force ex- 
terior lighting system was installed. 
Standard radio control panels were 
added. Lightweight fuel cells were sub- 
stituted for the earlier cells, saving 120 
lbs. per plane. 

Armament section of the nose had 
previously heen covered by a removable 
cowling but this was changed to a 
hinged cover to simplify access for ser- 


vicing and maintenance procedures. 

Engine fuel system was changed 
from kerosene to gasoline operation, 
requiring different fuel pumps, valves 
and nozzles. As a result of the added 
fire hazard from gasoline, the aft radio 
compartment was scaled and ventilated. 

Pilot’s seat ejection equipment, 
which had been installed on earlier 
models but not authorized for use, was 
certified fully operational after exten- 
sive development work on the weight 
of powder charge required, the addition 
of hand grips for the pilot, etc. 

A "shoe hom” was added to the 
wing structure at the tire end of the 
shock strut to tighten the gear as it 
moved into the wing. 

The pitot tube was moved from its 
former position atop the fin to a point 
on the duct inlet flow divider, thereby 
eliminating need for disconnect fittings 
for pitot total head pressure lines at 
the fuselage juncture, when changing 
engines. 

► Buffeting Encountered— Ever-increas- 
ing flight and service testing had indi- 
cated severe buffeting of the entire air- 
plane as the critical Mach number of 
the wing was exceeded. Extensive Re- 
public testing was done in an attempt 
to isolate the source of this buffeting, 
including tests of canopy pressure dis- 
tribution, modified wing fillets, wake 
survey ahead of the stabilizer, down- 
wash measurements, etc. 

A camera was installed to photo- 
graph the wing during high speed 
flight. These film records indicated 
considerable surface distortion, particu- 
larly on the lower surface of the wing 
aft of the rear spar. 

In the F-84B and F-84C this skin 
was 0.072 but gage was increased to 
0.081 in the F-84D, with a consequent 
increase in the buffet boundary of the 
airplane at design lift coefficient from 
Mach number 0.80 to 0.82. or an in- 
crease of 15 mph. at sea level under 
standard conditions. 

Skin thickness between spars also was 
increased from 0.051 to 0.064 to distrib- 
ute this added load. 

As the F-84D continued in produc- 
tion, development changes accompanied 
each production group of airplanes. 

A canopy remover was added to sim- 
plify the removal of the canopy. Al- 
cohol deicing of the fuel system was 
installed to improve winterization char- 
acteristics. 

► Bomb Rack— The early model bomb 
rack extended approximately 4 in. from 
the lower surface of the wing, about 1 2 
in. outboard of the root. The installa- 
tion rctrartc 1 fully after the bombs had 
been dropped. Preliminary tests with 
bombs installed on this rack showed 
that the airplane required “noseup” 
trim. Consequently, when the bombs 
were released the airplane nose pitched 
up. 
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Tests were carried out with a variety 
of rack fairings and modifications until 
a new design extending 11 in. below 
the wing surface was developed, giving 
a minimum trim change upon release 
of the bombs. The pylons themselves, 
however, cost the airplane about 25 
mph. in speed in the case of the 1 1 in. 
pylon and about 35 mph. for a 14 in. 

As a result, the pylons were made 
jcttisonable so that maximum airplane 
speed would be available after the low- 
level bombing run. 

► Tip Tank Data— To achieve the long 
range specified by the Air Force for the 
prototype XP-84 airplane, tip tanks 
were used. These were located at the 
tip in the plane of the wing to obtain 
maximum end-plate effect, thereby re- 
ducing induced drag and consequently 
increasing range. 

Tests on earlier models had shown 
this location satisfactory without any 
pronounced effect on airplane stability 
or control. But as experience was 
gained in high-speed maneuvers with 
tip tanks, obvious control difficulties be- 
gan to appear. 

Data showed that at very high in- 
dicated speeds, whereas without the 
tanks the stick force gradient was con- 
stant up to about 6G, with the tanks 
installed the stick force gradient peaked 
at between 4 and 5G and dropped off 
rapidly at higher G loads. jThis peak 
was actually lower with the tanks empty' 
at high speed than with them full, in 
direct contrast to earlier experience. 

A series of accidents throughout the 
country, one of them fatal, resulted 
in temporary grounding. 

There followed a series of conferences 
at which not only Republic. AMC and 
NACA engineers were present but en- 
gineers from all of the nation’s aircraft 
companies with experience on jet air- 
craft. 

Literally hundreds of possible ex- 
planations of the difficulty were ad- 
vanced and rejected during the dav 
and night sessions, but the difficulties 
still remained a mystery. Certainly 
at this point the whole history' of the 
Thunderjct was at stake. C. E." Pappas. 
Republic Chief of Aerodynamics, after 
poring over the minutes of the meet- 
ings. came up with a solution astonish- 
ingly simple in application but one that 
required extraordinary insight and acu- 
men to decipher from’ the maze of possi- 
bilities. 

► Tank Problem Solution-The diffi- 
culty lay in some aerodynamic phe- 
nomena associated with the tip tanks. 
A scries of tests was conducted to ob- 
tain comprehensive data on the effect 
of these devices. 

Measurements were made of the vari- 
ation of tank lift coefficient with wing 
root angle of attack. This was found 
to vary linearly at the high speeds 


which were under investigation. 

The same variation was found to 
exist for the tank pitching moment co- 
efficient with wing root angle of attack 
so that the tanks caused a 2i percent 
forward movement of the neutral point 
at Mach numbers below approx. 0.70, 
thereby isolating this tank moment 
as accountable for the bulk of the sta- 
bility change. 

But at speeds in excess of Mach 
0.70, presence of the tanks caused a 
positive twist of the wing tip as the 
load factor increased. Pappas con- 
ceived the idea of adding a fin to the 
tail of the tank to improve the sta- 
bility characteristics of the airplane. 
Flight tests immediately proved that 
not only did these fins increase stick 
force gradients but also eliminated the 
peaking of the gradient at high speeds. 

With these small, triangular fins 
mounted on the outboard side of the 
tank, the F-84 can be flown at speeds as 
high as that of the airplane without 
tip tanks installed. 

► F-84E’s Range- With completion of 
Air Force acceptance tests on the new, 
powerful, Allison J-3 5-A-l 7 engine of 
5200 lb. thrust, Republic engineers cre- 
ated the F-84E model, currently in pro- 
duction. 

This additional power provides sub- 
stantially increased speed, rate-of-climb 
and ceiling. And additional fuel ca- 
pacity, both internally and in larger 
tip tanks, gives the new Thunderjct 
a radius-of-action of more than 850 mi- 
comparable to many World War II 
piston-engine fighters. 

Empty weight of the new model is 
only 1/10 more, and the gross weight 
(with useful load) is i more than the 
prototype XP-84 first flown 3J yr. ago. 

Maximum speed is substantially in- 
creased and the service ceiling is above 
that of anv bomber now in operational 
service. But the service and mainte- 
nance modifications continued, with 
180 access doors, retractable battery 
lift, quick-disconnect on all electrical 
cables, elimination of large electrical 
terminals, automatic disconnect on fuel 
vent system at fuselage splice, addi- 
tional fire-fighting doors, improved 
brakes, and air conditioning system— 
tlie list is extensive. 

► Late-Model Improvements— The wing 
structure has been further strengthened 
by the addition of nose ribs and heavier 
spars, so that the plane now has an 
ultimate load factor of 14 in contrast 
to the original 1 1 (this load factor is 
well above the 7-8G limit imposed by 
the Air Force on its service pilot). 

Cockpit is longer, roomier, and in- 
corporates the basic features of the Air 
Force-Navy "standard cockpit”. 

JATO racks are retractable and the 
F-S4E can release its bottles at a con- 
siderably higher speed than any other 
Air Force fighter. 


The new model incorporates special 
radar gear and gun laying and firing 
equipment that enormously enhances 
its effectiveness as a high-altitude penc 
tuition fighter. 

It is difficult to give more than the 
broad, major items that have been in- 
corporated in the development of the 
Thunderjct from its fast but unservice- 
able prototype to its current production 
and operational model— not only a fast, 
high-flying, long-ranging tactical wea- 
pon but one that is conveniently serv- 
iced and maintained in a high state 
of readiness for combat. 

Bringing the craft through this de- 
velopment has not been an easy or 
cheap task, for a detailed list of changes 
of only the radio equipment, for ex- 
ample, would be extensive. 

But the F-84 illustrates the long and 
difficult process demanded of designers, 
engineers, researchers, pilots, mechanics, 
shop workers, executives, and military 
personnel in the “evolution of a more 
effective article.” 

Significantly, the Air Force now rates 
maintainability of the Thunderjct as 
50 percent of its evaluation, a full part- 
nership with the remaining 50 percent 
for performance. 

Original design of the airplane cre- 
ated the 50 percent for performance, 
but only 35 yr. of hard work, sacrifice 
and tenacity created the 50 percent 
for utility. 


Forced-Feed Fueling 

An aircraft fueling system which 
would cut 75 percent from the time re- 
quired to service multi-engine planes is 
currently under development at the 
Boeing Airplane Co.. Seattle. Wash. 

The new system would permit a B-50 
Superfortress to be filled by a single 
truck from one inlet point in slightly 
more than 1 5 min. according to G. W. 
Newton. Boeing powcrplant unit chief. 
It now takes two trucks more than One 
hour to refuel this craft from six sepa- 

Thc development hinges on forced 
feeding. It is aimed at combining the 
ultimate value of the single-point sys- 
tem with a far greater refueling speed. 

Under present conditions, feeding 
from several trucks simultaneously offers 
greater efficiency in total fueling time 
than the single-point system. 

A mockup using B-50 fuel parts has 
been set up near the Boeing plant to 
determine how the high-capacity system 
will work. Newton reports that it con- 
tinuously has recirculated 2000 gal. of 
higli-tcst gasoline at the desired rate of 
flow without serious malfunction. 

The development may prove to be of 
great value to bomber operations, where 
speed in ground servicing is critical. 
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And Stainless permits fast fabrica- 
tion by spot welding— 20 to 100 times 
faster than riveting — thus making 
assembly costs substantially lower. 

Take advantage ofthese benefits of 
Stainless Steel construction. And to 
obtain maximum performance from 
such assemblies, fabricate them from 
U-S-S Stainless Steel. Laboratory 
techniques applied to modern pro- 
duction methods give U-S-S Stain- 
less a uniformity in finish, composi- 
tion and fabricating quality that’s 
unsurpassed. Our engineers will 
gladly assist you in fitting U-S-S 
Stainless Steel to your design. 


E ven if Stainless Steel possessed 
only one of these advantages, it 
would merit a leading role in aircraft 
construction. But because this ver- 
satile metal combines both— heat re- 
sistance and an exceptionally high 
strength-weight ratio — it is practi- 
cally indispensable for meeting the 
increasingly severe requirements of 
contemporary aircraft development. 

In collector rings, ' manifolds, jet 
engine housing parts, exhaust flash 


boilers for cabin heaters, and exhaust 
stacks ... in all parts that must un- 
dergo exposure to extremely high 
temperatures . . . Stainless Steel 
offers unsurpassed resistance to cor- 
rosion, wear, cavitation and fatigue. 

Used in structural members, fuse- 
lage skeletons, wings spars, struts, 
and rudder, elevator and stabilizer 
frames, Stainless saves critical 
pounds while giving these vital parts 
exceptional strength and stamina. 


-nothing equals 
Stainless Steel 


AMERICAN STEEL A WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES-. CLEVELAND, OHIO - MRNEGIE-llllNOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH t CHICAGO 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY. SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH - TEHNESSEE COAL, IRON t RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMIHG 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST • UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 



STAINLESS STEEL 


• BILLETS • PIPE • 


• SPECIAL SECTIONS 
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Meaning of Minimum Wage Fight 

Increase in standard, industry says, could add $40 
million to production cost and cut military deliveries. 


The aviation manufacturing industry 
tomorrow will fire another snot in its 
battle to stave off government wage 
action that could shape the manufac- 
turers’ competitive course for years to 

As a follow-up to the hearings re- 
cently held in Washington by the De- 
partment of Labor on redetermination 
of a minimum wage in the industry 
(Aviation Week, Aug. 8), the Air- 
craft Industries Assn, will submit a 
supplemental brief taking issue with 
the statistical approach of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and also attempting to 
bat down union arguments for a $1.15 
minimum wage. 

► Long-Range Effect— Present mini- 
mum wage standard in the industry 
is 50 cents an hour. AIA doesn’t think 
this is the time to change, but if over- 
ruled bv the Labor Department AIA 
thinks the new rate should be between 
80 and 95 cents an hour. All sides 
agree few workers now get less than 
95 cents, so on the surface the argu- 
ment looks academic. But it isn’t. 

A raise in the minimum wage stand- 
ard now, according to industry experts, 
ultimately could: 

• Add $40 million annually to the in- 
dustry’ s wage costs; or 

• Mean firing 10,000 present industry 

• Cut military equipment deliveries. 

• Drive some companies out of areo- 
nautical production. These companies 
are extremely important military sup- 
pliers, but their aviation business is only 
a small part of their total work. They 
say that if the unions insist the aircraft 
minimum wage be applied company- 
wide, their commercial products would 
be so expensive they would not be 
competitive. 

Why this would happen is compli- 
cated, but it is the nub of the indus- 
try’s case. Depending upon whose fig- 
ures you use, you can state (as the 
unions do) that less than 10 percent of 
aircraft workers make less than $1.15 
an hour, so any pay raises stemming 
from an increase of the standard 
wouldn't amount to much. But AIA 
claims that 77 percent of all the indus- 
try's common laborers would have to 
get a raise. 

► Differential Pitfall— The unions, the 


government and AIA all know you 
can't raise the wages of only part of the 
industry's employes. The pitfall is “dif- 
ferential”: 

• An employe's pride in keeping the 
existing differential between his pay 
and that of someone with less seniority 
and less responsible job. 

• Union contracts which in most cases 
specify, through job classification rat- 
ings, differentials in pay. 

The second reason is the more 
relevant. It means that if a minimum 
wage of more than 95 cents is selected, 
practically all wages will have to go up. 
And the new rates will be jvritten in 
union contracts. 

► Permanent Raises— Those contracts, 
it is pointed out by the industry, will 
be effective no matter who the cus- 
tomer is. Right now, about 80 percent 
of the industry’s output goes to the 
military. Actually, any minimum wage 
picked by the Labor Department is ef- 
fective only for workers employed on 
government orders. But 77 percent of 
those working on government business 
are unionized. And once the pay raises 
are in union contracts, they apply even 
to work done for civil customers. 

The industry says: Suppose military 
business drops off? Manufacturers then 
will have to live off commercial busi- 
ness. But the prices of both personal 
and transport aircraft already are driv- 
ing prospective customers away. That's 
why AIA doesn't concede that the 
minimum should be raised now. 

► Artificial Economy— With a military 
backlog of about $2.5 billion. AIA’s 
argument runs, the industry is living 
in an artificial economy. It reminds 
the Labor Department that the present 
minimum, set in 1938, was not dis- 
turbed during the war because the gov- 
ernment took the view that conditions 
then were artificial. 

The industry also argues with the 

S roach of both the unions and the 
or Department. The Walsh-Healey 
Act requires the Secretary of Labor to 
“determine” the prevailing minimum 
wage (so a company can’t get a gov- 
ernment contract by paying sub-mini- 
mum wages to keep costs down), but 
doesn’t tell him how. The unions 
argue-and some in the Labor Depart- 
ment agree— that the prevailing mini- 


mum should be based on the over- 
all distribution of wages, industry-wide. 

The industry says the prevailing 
minimum should be based on the en- 
trance rates for unskilled workers. So, 
you get two principal sets of figures. 

► BLS vs. AIA— The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics calculates that, industry-wide, 
9.9 percent of workers get less than 
$1.15 an hour. But, says AIA, these 
figures include skilled and semi-skilled 
workers, and unskilled workers whose 
pay has advanced through upgrading 
and seniority. 

AIA submits other sets of figures 
winnowing down the employes falling 
within the “minimum” wage to only 
the unskilled, and based on entrance 
rates. These figures indicate that 95.9 
percent of workers are in jobs with en- 
trance rates less than $1.15 an hour, 
and that 2.7 percent have minimum 
contract rates less than 80 cents an hour. 
Therefore says the industry, the proper 
prevailing minimum wage should be in 
the 80-95 cent bracket. 


PRODUCTION BRIEFING 


Boeing Airplane Co. delivered its 
twentieth Stratocruiser to Northwest 
Airlines, the fourth for the carrier. Pre- 
viously, 13 had been delivered to Pan 
American Airways and two to American 
Overseas Airlines. Still under construc- 
tion are 36 Stratocruisers for delivery to 
NWA, PAA, AOA, United Air Lines 
and British Overseas Airways Corp. 
USAF took delivery of its first C-97A 
Stratofrcighter. 

► Emigh Trojan Co., headed by Harold 
E. Emigh, has acquired assets of Emigh 
Aircraft Co., and announces moving the 
plant to Douglas Bisbee Airport, Bisbec, 
Ariz., from former Norwalk, Calif., lo- 
cation. Plans are to produce and market 
85- and 90-hp. all-metal two-place 
Emigh Trojan airplanes, 31 of which 
were delivered last fall for a service test 
and market survey. 

► Sperry Gyroscope Co., received USAF 
orders for more than 2800 vertical 
gyros and orders from Wright-Patterson 
AFB for 70 directional gyros and 293 
Gyrosvn compasses. Recent Navy con- 
tracts to Sperry include orders for 300 
and 174 gyro aircraft instruments from 
the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics and the 
Navy Aviation Supply Office, and an- 
other contract for 1337 gyro-horizon 
aircraft instruments. 

► Chance Vought Aircraft division, 
United Aircraft Corp., awarded a con- 
tract to Texas Engineering & Manufac- 
turing Co. to swage and magnaflux 243 
engine mount tubes of chrome moly 
steel. 
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Quicker starts for turbo-jets 


Lower your costs with 

Jack & Heintz 

Dependable 
Aircraft Products 




AMAZING RESULTS 


on the Toughest Sanding Jobs 
with this Dependable Combination 




No. 1267—7" High Speed 
and No. 1265 — 7" Special. 
Same design and specifica- 
tions except load speed. 


Sold only through Authorized SIOUX Distributors 


ALBERTSON & CO., INC. 
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5' SIOUX CITV, IOWA, U. S. A. 
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New Life for Fabric Coverings 

Synthetic enamel finish as replacement for ‘aircraft 
dope’ promises greater durability and lower cost. 


A new method of aircraft rcfinishing 
using synthetic enamels instead of the 
commonly used “aircraft dope” may 
bring new life to the fabric-covered 
light airplane market by reducing costs 
of refinishing, one of the present ex- 
pense bugaboos of owners of fabric- 
covered airplanes. 

Major finishing manufacturers have 
not completed wear tests on the life of 
enamel-finished fabric and it is still too 
early to accept the synthetic enamel 
without reservations as an aircraft 
fabric finish. But favorable reports are 
being heard from exposure-panel tests 
made in Florida under rigorous con- 
ditions. and from the "endurance test” 
currently being made by an enamel- 
finished Aeronca plane. 

► Reduced Cost— Possibility that cost 
of refinishing may be reduced as much 
as 50 percent by the enamel method is 
seen by some engineers. 

Advantage of such a cost reduction 
in the closely-competitive light airplane 
market would give fabric-covered air- 
planes a firmer place in the competi- 


tion. Much of the ground lost by 
fabric-covered craft in the overall 
market since the war has been due to 
the high cost of refinishing fabric, to 
make it competitive with the relatively 
longer life of metal skins. 

► Clinic Endorsement— First open en- 
dorsement of the synthetic enamel fin- 
ish for fabric aroused considerable 
fixed-base operator interest and con- 
troversy at the recent clinic held at De- 
troit City Airport, for more than 100 
dealers and distributors in the three- 
state distribution area served by Gen- 
eral Aircraft Supply Corp. 

William Bagley, Titanine, Inc., sales 
engineer with approximately 30 years 
experience in aircraft finishing tech- 
niques, gave operators with dope shops 
something else to think about. 

► Hot-Dope Method— He predicted the 
hot-doping method will dominate the 
future (conventional) refinishing of 
fabric-covered aircraft, as well as their 
original construction. 

Bagley. who conducted the clinic, 
reported that several new dope-heating 


devices, readily adaptable to the dope 
shop of a fixed base operation, are 
now being prepared for the market. 
Equipment cost is estimated at around 
S500. By pre-heating the dope, a con- 
trolled viscosity can be maintained 
which permits a more accurate control 
of flow from the dope gun. Tempera- 
ture of around 165 degrees is used for 
the hot-dope method as compared to 
an ideal temperature of 70 degrees for 
cold dope. 

► Controversy Starts— Bagley's advocacy 
of hot dope raised considerable con- 
troversy at the clinic with many of the 
operators supporting the older cold- 
dope method commonly still in use in 
refinish operations. 

Other advantages of the hot-dope 
method cited by the Titanine repre- 
sentative include a virtual elimination 
of the need for thinner, and greatly re- 
duced “blushing or blistering.” Net re- 
sult is a saving of considerable labor as 
well as improved finishes. He predicted 
that savings effected by using the pre- 
heat method would pay for the addi- 
tional equipment in a short time. 

► Wet Fabric— Bagley also warned 
against the practice of doping wet 
fabric, pointing out that fabric which 
has been water-shrunk should be al- 
lowed to dry thoroughly before dope 
application. A wet surface application 
is cause of ringworming and cracking, 
because the dope never established a 
firm bond on the fabric, he warned. 

Clinic included a number of demon- 
strations of fabric-refinishing tech- 
niques, using service specimens taken 
from shops at the airport. Most spec- 
tacular was the renovation of the cov- 
ering of a three-year old aileron which 
was badly checked and ringwormed. It 
was submitted by a Detroit fleet op- 
erator. After being worked over with 
dope softener and rejuvenator, it was 
decided that the aileron and its twin 
could be refinished and put back into 
service without re-covering. 

Plans Record Tries 
On World Flight 

Jack Brazil, Britton. Okla., pilot, 
who hopes to fly a four-place all metal 
Johnson Bullet plane around the world, 
wants to set a new lightplane distance 
record in the first leg of his projected 
flight from Oklahoma City to Rome, 
Italy, (5500 miles) and to break this 
record in the last leg of his flight, 6300 
miles non-stop from Tokyo to Okla- 
homa City. 

Rest of the flight itinerary includes 
hops from Rome to Ankara, Turkey, to 
Teheran, Iran, to Karachi and Calcutta, 
India, to Hongkong and Shanghai, 
China, and then to Tokyo. 

The plane is powered by a 185-hp. 
Continental engine. 
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BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 

LIGHTPLANE FUEL-Shell Oil Co. has announced a new 80/87 
octane aviation gasoline designed to provide light planes with a con- 
trolled takeoff rating as well as standard cruise rating. Shell Aviation 
manager J. S. Harris says the feel can be used in some engines in the 
450 bp. class which previously required 91/98 octane gasoline, as well 
as in smaller engines. The 80/87 fuel will be sold by Shell dealers at 
the former 80 octane price. 


HYDRAULIC CRUISE CONTROL-Hydraulic actuation has been 
incorporated in a new version of the Strato-cruise control for Aeromatic 
propellers. It is being installed along with an F200 Aeromatic propeller 
on the 145 hp. TEMCO TE-1A military type trainer. It is the first 
installation of the control-propeller combination on the Continental 
C-145 engine. CAA approval is being asked also for other installations 
of the hydraulic control on the 115 np. Lycoming engine and the 1 50 
hp. Franklin engine. Earlier versions of the control device (Aviation 
Week, March 28) have been mechanically operated. The hydraulic 
arrangement was adopted for flange shaft installations to simplify instal- 
lation and servicing problems. The control makes it possible for the 
pilot to adjust pitch to maintain rated rpm. np to the service ceiling of 
the plane. At the same time the counter-weighted propeller retains its 
automatic pitch-varying characteristics, subject to the over-riding control. 

NATIONAL FLIGHT REORGANIZES— National Flight System has 
announced consolidation of its national headquarters at 690 Market 
Street, San Francisco, and selection of new officers. Robert F. Gunnell, 
general manager of the corporation for the past year succeeds Dick 
Powell, film star, as president. Frank J. Demetcr, western regional 
director, succeeds Robert Pike, as vice president. 

SELLING AMBULANCE PLANE SERVICE-Operators of air- 
planes equipped for ambulance service can takes a sales tip from Dietrich 
Ambulance Service, Detroit, which recently bought a Beech Bonanza, 
fitted as a flying ambulance and painted in yellow and silver to cor- 
respond to the company's fleet of 30 ambulance automobiles. To 
acquaint medical services in the Detroit area with the advantages of 
the new litter-equipped plane, the coriipany is scheduling complimentary 
demonstration rides for any of the 2900 physicians in the Detroit area 
who wish to accept. The demonstration includes permitting the physi- 
cian to ride on the litter to let him know how comfortable his patient 
would be in a similar flight. 

REGLO DISTRIBUTORS— Regal Air Corp., New York, has 
announced appointment of the following new distributors for ReGlo. 
high gloss protective finish for aircraft metal, wood and fabric surfaces: 
Atlas Aviation Ltd., Ottawa, Canada; General Aviation Supply Co., 
Inc., St. Louis; Air Associates branches in Chicago, Dallas and Burbank, 
and Standard Products, Inc. (formerly S. A. Long Aviation division), 
Wichita. 


EMIGH TROJAN PRICES-Priccs of $3925 and $3195 respectively 
have been announced for the 90 and 85 hp. versions of the two-place 
all-metal low-wing Emigh Trojan airplane, which is going into produc- 
tion at Bisbee, Ariz. Harold E. Emigh, designer and president of the 
Emigh Trojan Co., which has acquired assets of the Emigh Aircraft 
Co., of Norwalk, Calif., reports that service tests and public reaction 
to 31 models of the 85 hp. version which were delivered last fall to 
various areas, have been very favorable. The fixed tricycle-gear plane 
will have the following standard equipment at the prices quoted: Con- 
tinental 85 or 90 hp. engine, metal propeller, Hamlin and Wilson 
mufflers, Willard batteiy, starter and generator, Auto Pulse emergency 
fuel pump, Scott parking brake, and Kollsman and Stewart Warner 
instruments. Optional extra installations will include radios, lights, 
and a child’s jump seat. -ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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Domestic Trunkline Operations 

(First Half 1948 and 1949) 


19 Profit 1949 Profit 1948 


54. 002, 966 $3,33: 


(211,016) <143 

518,499 32 

4,769,261 2.58 
177,929 11 

243,605 14 

1,000,000* 1,00 

(104,247) (11 

(242,787) (33 

(342,340) <90 

17,626 (52 

12,009 (7 

$10,593,472 $6,50 


(CAA traffic figures. Scheduled operations only.) 


Airline Earnings in Fast Climb 

Carriers having best postwar year financially, while rails 
continue to slip. Feeder traffic gains big. 

Bv Charles Adams 


Highest peacetime earnings in the 
history of U. S. commercial air transpor- 
tation appear within reach this year. 

Although domestic traffic slipped 
moderately from the record level 
reached in June, profits continued to 
accumulate during the summer months. 
U. S.-flag international carriers also arc 
doing more bookkeeping in black ink 
than at any time in the postwar period. 

► First Half Earnings— Nearly complete 
reports for the first half of 1949 show 
that the 16 domestic trunklines had an 
operating profit of more than S10.5 mil- 
lion and a net profit of around $6.5 
million. During the same 1948 period 
the domestic operating loss was $10.- 
583,000. 

In the first six months of last year 1 3 
of the 16 domestic trunklines oncratcd 
in the red. But in first-half 1949. 11 of 
the carriers were in the black. At least 
three more companies went over to the 
profit side of the ledger by the end of 
July. 

► July Reports— Croil Hunter, North- 
west Airlines president, reported his 


company had a system-wide net profit of 
S673.000 in July, down substantially 
from the $1,022,000 net earnings in 
June, but still far ahead of July last 
year. So, NWA finished the first seven 
months of this year with a $1,104,000 
net profit covering both domestic and 
international operations. 

Mid-Continent Airlines, which had a 
S148,400 net profit in first-half 1949. 
earned an additional $43,000 in July. 
In Julv of last vear, MCA’s net was onlv 
SIS.OOO. 

Northeast Airlines wiped out a first- 
half operating loss of $104,000 by earn- 
ing $123,000 in July. At the end of the 
first seven months of last year. NEA 
was almost $800,000 in the red. 

► Traffic Gains— While July and August 
traffic on a number of trunklines dipped 
5 to 10 percent from the June peaks, 
some carriers resisted the downward 
trend. Capitalizing on its special sum- 
mer excursion rates to Florida. National 
Airlines flew 8.7 percent more revenue 
passenger-miles in July than June. 

Complete figures show that the 16 
domestic trunklines during first-half 
1949 flew 18 percent more passengers. 


1 5 percent more passenger-miles, 41 per- 
cent more freight ton-miles and almost 
19 percent more mail ton-miles than in 
the same period last year. Only traffic 
category countering the trend was ex- 
press, which fell about 16 percent. 

► Rails Lose Ground— As the air trans- 
port industry rolled up impressive gains, 
surface passenger business continued its 
postwar decline. During the first four 
months of 1949, first-class rail passen- 
ger-mileage (Pullman and parlor car) 
was down 8.6 percent from last year. 

Airlines captured 35.4 percent of the 
total domestic first-class travel market in 
the first four months of this year, com- 
pared with 30.1 percent in the same 
1948 period. During May and June air- 
line revenue passenger-mileage soared to 
around 46 percent of the total domestic 
first-class travel market. 

Rail coach passenger-mileage in the 
first four months of 1949 slumped 1 5.5 
percent from 1948, and inter-city bus 
passenger-mileage was off 6.4 percent in 
the first quarter. 

► Overseas Business Improves-U. S. 
overseas carriers shared in the airline 
traffic upswing. Most major interna- 
tional routes were money-makers during 
the first six to eight months of 1949. 

TWA showed a $1,694,000 operating 
profit on its overseas services for the 
first half of this vear. compared with a 
$2,484,000 deficit in the same 1948 
period. American Overseas Airlines' 
$164,000 operating loss on June 30 was 
under last year's $795,000 deficit. 

Chicago & Southern reported a 

5314.000 operating profit on its Latin 
American links in first-half 1949. 
Northwest's operating profit on its links 
to Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient was 
$781,000; United made S347.000 on its 
West Coast to Hawaii run; while Braniff 
had a $34,000 operating profit (but a 

538.000 net loss) on its South American 
service. Colonial lost $119,000 on its 
mutes to Bermuda. 

► PAA in Black— Pan American Airways 
estimated it earned a $5,483,000 operat- 
ing profit on its world-wide system dur- 
ing the first six months of 1949. But 
the earnings are contingent on the car- 
rier’s receipt of more than $13 million 
in mail pay above the sum actually 
taken in with existing temporary rates. 

► Feeder Progress— With a few excep- 
tions such as Pioneer Air Lines, Empire 
Air Lines and Southwest Airways, the 
domestic feeders failed to make money 
during the first six months of this year. 
But as a group they made impressive 
traffic gains over first-half 1948. 

Feeder passenger business was up 
nearly 73 percent, freight 93 percent, 
express 70 percent and mail 66 percent. 
Average passenger load factor for the 
short-haul lines was 27.15 percent in 
first-half 1948 against 24.9 percent in 
the same period last year. 
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Auto Feathering 

Study of Convair crash 
at Memphis indicates 
value of device. 

American Airlines has given a clean 
bill of health to the single-engine take- 
off performance of its Convair-Lincrs 
and to the automatic mechanism which 
feathered the right propeller of an AA 
Convair shortly before ihe ship made a 
crash landing at Memphis on June 22. 

Although the official Civil Acronau- 
tices Board report on the accident has 
not vet been issued, preliminarv results 
of the investigation are significant in 
view of formal charges made against 
automatic propeller feathering devices 
last spring by the Air Line Pilots Assn. 
(Aviation Week, May 9). ALPA 
President David L. Behncke at that 
time protested that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administrator’s certification of the 
Convair-Liner, Martin 2-0-2 and Boe- 
ing Stratocruiser— all of which have the 
controversial mechanism-is a threat to 

► Climb Requirements— '1 Tie Civil Air 
Regulations provide that to meet spe- 
cifications necessary for airworthiness 
certification a plane must be able to 
“climb out" notwithstanding engine 
failure at a critical point during take- 
off. ALPA claims that if the automatic 
propeller feathering device failed the 
Convair, 2-0-2 and Stratocruiser would 
not meet this requirement. If CAA ac- 
cepts ALPA’s views, maximum pay- 
loads of the three transports might have 
to be reduced at some fields. 

In the Memphis mishap, the Con- 
vair was loaded to 38,893 lb.— within 
the allowable limit— when it prepared 
to leave for Washington. With wing 
flaps extended 16 degrees, the aircraft 
attained an estimated airspeed of 120 
mph. and became airborne after 2700 
ft. But before the plane was more than 
10 ft. off the ground, the right engine 
failed and the propeller automatically 
feathered. 

The flight continued straight ahead, 
gaining altitude slowly and passing over 
the end of the runway at about 50 ft. 
The landing gear retracted after mo- 
mentary hesitation, and the wing flaps 
were retracted a couple of degrees at a 
time. 

► Over the Line— Big problem was to 
clear power transmission lines crossing 
the course of the flight 11.700 ft. from 
the start of the takeoff roll. The lines 
were between 90 and 126 ft. higher 
than the end of the runway. 

In clearing the lines by about 1 0 to 
20 ft., airspeed was sacrificed, drooping 
from 110 mph. to 105 mph. At that 
speed, the plane couldn’t maintain al- 



HANDY BALLAST 

Pan Am master mechanic Asa Potter is 

devised from fire hose sections to solve a 
ballast problem in pilot training. Each con- 
tainer, made of two-foot sections of fire 
hose, weighs about 33 lb. when filled, and is 
much easier to lift than the 50-lb. sandbags 
on the stand. The bags leaked sand, but not 
the new containers. Wooden plugs seal the 
ends, and a rope loop in the plug makes a 
convenient handle. The hose containers also 


titude although the left engine con- 
tinued to develop full takeoff power. 

The pilot made a shallow' right turn 
and crash landed in a clearing. Several 
of the 41 passengers and crew of three 
suffered serious injuries, but there were 
no fatalities. The Convair was damaged 
extensively. 

► Fuel Flow Restricted— Investigation 
showed that the primary cause of the 
accident probably was the failure of the 
right engine resulting from clogging of 
the impeller thrust plate oil passages, 
which, in turn, restricted fuel flow. 
Since the mishap. American has modi- 
fied the impeller thrust plate on all 
engines of this type. 

ALPA was concerned over the pos- 
sibility that the right engine on the 
Convair involved in the Memphis acci- 
dent was still developing sufficient 
power to help in takeoff at the time 
the automatic propeller feathering de- 
vice was actuated. On this point the 
Convair pilot testified that actuation 
of the feathering mechanism definitely 
helped the plane clear the power lines. 

During the accident hearing, Amer- 
ican Airlines officials testified that in 
approximately 1 58,000 engine hours 
and 97,000 takeoffs with Convairs the 
automatic feathering unit had always 
worked when supposed to do so. The 
company said reworking of the device 
has eliminated a large part of the un- 
warranted feathering. 

► Tests Ordered— The question still re- 
mained whether the Convair at Mem- 
phis should have been able to climb 


out with the right propeller feathered. 
Ground observers indicated that the 
plane’s attitude was nose high from the 
time it became airborne until after it 
cleared the power lines. 

To check the Convair’s single-engine 
takeoff performance, American con- 
ducted tests with another plane at 
Memphis. The ship was loaded to 39,- 
050 lb. — 197 lb. more than the weight 
of the Convair that crashed. 

► Obstacle Cleared— Two trial climbs 
were made with the left engine at take- 
off power and the right engine feath- 
ered. Sixteen degrees of flap were used, 
and the climb was executed at 125 
mph. In these and other tests (one of 
them made downwind), the Convair 
easily cleared the power line with an 
indicated rate of climb of about 300 
feet per minute. 

Consolidated Vultee also made some 
tests and reported that in its opinion 
the existing operations manual did not 
cover adequately the procedure with 
regard to flaps under single-engine take- 
off conditions. The manufacturer em- 
phasized that one-engine performance 
with the Convair-Liner is very suscep- 
tible to flap position and that the rate 
of climb can deteriorate very rapidly 
from the maximum if the airspeed is 
either increased or decreased. 

► ALPA Recommendations— During the 
hearing on the accident, ALPA recom- 
mended that: 1. The “T” category 
should be reehecked against present op- 
erating procedures; and, in the case of 
temperature accountability, relative 
humidity should be included: 2. BMF.P 
gauges should be installed; 3. Further 
tests should be conducted regarding 
flap operations during first and second 
segment of climbs. 

Brazil Airline 
Sells out to REAL 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

RIO DE JANEIRO— Another of 
Brazil’s little airlines, NATAL, has 
dropped by the wayside in the post-war 
struggle in Brazilian commercial avia- 

NATAL, with its four converted 
C-47s and some good routes in the popu- 
lous state of Sao Paulo, has sold out to 
REAL, which in three years’ existence 
has grown into one of the country’s top 
domestic lines. 

REAL now has 20 Douglas DC-3s 
and C-47s. Its lines cover most of Brazil 
from Rio de Janeiro to the south, the 
country’s most prosperous area. 

In acquiring NATAL, the REAL 
company also added one flight daily be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro and S3o Paulo, 
giving REAL nine such hops daily in 
each direction (the flight takes about 
an hour and a half). 

REAL’S progress was further shown 
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by official statistics on movement at 
the bustling SSo Paulo airport in July. 
REAL led all other companies in pas- 
sengers transported to and from that 
field, with 16,829, and in number of 
takeoffs and landings. 1026. 

Star Routes 

Air Transport Assn, won a victory 
when the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee inserted what may- 
be a crippling stipulation in legislation 
authorizing the Post Office to expand 
air star route service. Under it, sched- 
uled airlines are granted “not less than 
30 days” in which to protest the adver- 
tising of bids for a proposed air star 
route to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
CAB would have authority to veto the 

Some Post Office officials believe the 
procedure will hamstring its program. It 
expects to establish some 12 air star 
routes in mountainous areas and the 
Great Lakes region over the next year. 

The House rejected the ATA-recom- 
mended stipulation, so it is now before 
a I Iouse-Senatc conference committee 
for decision. House conferees are in- 
clined to accept it. in order to expedite 
enactment of the legislation, and see 
whether scheduled airfmes and CAB un- 
warrantedlv use it to block new air star 


Three Unions Battle 
Over Flight Engineers 

Organization of airline flight engi- 
neers has become a three-way union 
battle. 

International Assn, of Machinists en- 
tered the picture recently when it signed 
an agreement with Northwest Airlines. 

► Other Unions in Field-Air Line Pilots 
Assn, holds bargaining rights for Ameri- 
can Airlines and United Air Lines flight 
engineers. Flight Engineers Interna- 
tional Assn, represents engineers on 
American Overseas Airlines. TWA, 
Eastern Air Lines and Pan American Air- 
ways. ALPA and FEIA are both affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor, while the IAM is an independent 

lAM’s agreement with Northwest 
automatically transfers flight mechanics 
into the flight engineer classification and 
raises the pay range to 5400-S600 a 
month. Each mechanic receives full 
credit for previous seniority. Individual 
raises average S125 monthly. 

► Automatic Raises— Domestic service 
calls for a minimum of $400 monthly 
with automatic raises guaranteed every' 
six months until $550 is reached at the 
end of four years. Pay for foreign serv- 
ice begins at S450 monthly with auto- 
matic raises of $25 a month until $600 
is reached. 


Resort and AAXICO 
Rejected on Tours 

Resort Airlines, Pinchurst, N. C., 
and American Air Export and Import 
Co. (AAXICO), Miami, have lost their 
bids to conduct domestic all-expense 
escorted tours between various large 
cities and - resort areas in the United 
States. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board said it 
could not see where the applicants' pro- 
posals offered anything substantially 
new or different. “While facilities pro- 


siding for escorted tours serve a useful 
public service, it has not been demon- 
strated satisfactorily that such purpose 
cannot be met by presently-certificated^ 
carriers and routes,” the Board said. 

(A year ago, the CAB examiner in 
the case recommended Resort Airlines 
for domestic routes as well as overseas 

► President Acts-CAB originally con- 
sidered the domestic “skycruise” appli- 
cations in conjunction with the same 
carriers’ requests for foreign and over- 
seas tour authorizations. Last February, 
the Board submitted an opinion to 
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I 'Vor/d's most 
reordered 
four-engined 
transport 


The internationally - famous Lockheed 
Constellation is the world's most reor- 
dered four-engined transport. In the 
past year alone. 44 of these luxury air- 
liners were purchased by seven major 
world airlines. 

Trans World Airline bought an addi- 
tional 20, boosting its Hect of Constella- 
tions to 55, the largest standardized 
four-engined fleet in the world. It was 
TWA's sixth order for Constellations. 

its third purchase. Air France ordered 
an additional six— its fifth order. KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines bought four new 
Constellations, the fifth time it has pur- 
chased this 320-mile-an-hour transport. 
The Union of South Africa bought a 
fleet of four for the South African Air- 
ways, newest member of the Constella- 
tion family. Air India International 

It is this constant world-wide demand 
for the Constellation that has kept Lock- 
heed's Constellation production line in 
continuous operation. This production 

senger' miles, including more than 
15,000 Atlantic crossings. It is flown by 
12 major world airlines. 


look to 

LOCKHEED 

fo r / e a d e rs h i v 





President Truman denying all the ap- 
plications. 

But the President, acting in accor- 
ance with his statutory authority, ad- 
vised CAB that in the interest of na- 
tional security it was desirable to cer- 
tificate Resort Airlines for foreign and 
overseas services. Accordingly, the 
Board last spring authorized RAL to 
conduct all-expense air tours between 
the U.S., Mexico, the Caribbean area, 
South America and Canada for five 
years (Aviation Week, June 20). 

In view of Resort’s certification in- 
ternationally by Presidential request, 
CAB reopened the case to reconsider 
the bids of AAXICO and RAL for 
domestic services. 

► Present Service Cited-Thc Board’s 
latest opinion states that currently- 
certificated airlines have provided all- 
expense air tours in conjunction with 
travel agencies since before the war. 
Travel agencies (through tour operat- 
ors) merchandise and sell the packaged 
vacations, with the airlines perform- 
ing the required transportation. 

To induce travel agencies to promote 
all-expense tours, the certificated air- 
lines have adopted a resolution provid- 
ing for payment of a 10 percent com- 
mission for the sale of this type trans- 
portation, compared with the 5 per- 
cent commission on regular commercial 
travel. CAB cited United Air Lines, 
Eastern Air Lines, TWA, Delta Air 
Lines and Capital Airlines as being 
among the certificated carriers par- 
ticularly active in the domestic air 
cruise field. 


A mobile training unit with textbooks as 
big as billiard tables is being used by United 
Air Lines to keep mechanics and flight per- 
sonnel proficient in DC-6 operations. The 
huge "textbooks" consist of four cabinets 
containing working models— or operating 
mockups-of DC-6 electro-mechanical sys- 
tems. Each cabinet is six feet high, and their 
combined weight is 4500 lb. A trailer truck 


SWA Re-Enters 
Overhaul Field 

Southwest Airways Co., South San 
Francisco, Calif., is again looking for 
outside overhaul work. The carrier with- 
drew' from aircraft maintenance busi- 
ness two- and a-half years ago to concen- 
trate on establishing its feeder operation 
on the West Coast. 

Overhaul shops have been moved 
from Phoenix, Ariz„ to South San Fran- 
cisco and arc equipped to overhaul en- 
gines, major and minor aircraft com- 
ponents, accessories, instruments, and 
radio equipment. SWA can also handle 
modification, conversion and general 
maintenance of transport type aircraft. 

Prior to certification as a carrier, 
Southwest had been in the aircraft over- 
haul and maintenance business for about 
ten years. At present, SWA's shops are 
handling its own equipment, that of 
several other organizations, and over- 
hauling instruments under a contract 
with the Navy. 

Air Parcels Pay Off 

Domestic air parcel post, which was 
one year old Sept. 1, has achieved a 
popularity far beyond that originally 
anticipated. 

Post Office officials report that as of 
Aug. 31 the domestic airlines had car- 
ried nearly 7 million parcels weighing 14 
million pounds and producing about $9 
million revenue for the government. 
Early estimates had placed the probable 


hauls them to training sessions at major sta- 
catcd above by the UAL instructor, who ac- 

latcs the DC-6 generator control system. 
Two other mockups in the same cabinet 
illustrate airfoil anti-icing and cabin pressur- 
izing systems. Cabinet at right holds heating 
and air conditioning system mockup. 
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first-year volume at 4.7 million parcels. 

While representing less than 1 per- 
cent of the total pieces of mail handled 
by the Post Office, air parcel post will 
account for about 11 percent of the 
domestic air mail revenue accruing to 
the department. 

Subsidy Control 

Commerce Department 
suggests it take over 
granting of payments. 

Commerce Department is bidding 
for control of government subsidiary 
and promotional policies on all forms of 
transportation. 

Under the Hoover Commission's re- 
organization plan, Commerce Depart- 
ment would be required to work out 
over-all route patterns and balanced pro- 
motional programs for land, sea, and air 
transportation. 

The department would testify before 
the regulatory agencies— Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Maritime Commis- 
sion, Civil Aeronautics Board— as to 
whether specific cases lip for action con- 
formed to the over-all program. The 
department’s recommendations on rates, 
routes, subsidies and other matters, 
however, would not be binding on the 
regulatory agencies. 



► Commercial Bid— In a report to Sen. 
John McClellan (D., Ark.), chairman 
of the Senate Committee on expendi- 
tures in Executive Departments, Com- 
merce Department said that "entrust- 
ing the general planning and program- 
ing function to the department is 
desirable,” but protested that "the ful- 
fillment of these functions probably 
would involve difficulties with the regu- 
latory commissions so long as the grant- 
ing of shipping subsidies is left in the 
hands of the Maritime Commission and 
the granting of airline subsidies is left 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board. ... A 
more unified and coordinated program 
with respect to the granting of subsidies 
to the transportation services would 
result from transferring this function 
to the department. 

"The regulatory commissions might 
in general follow policies which were 
in substantial accord with the program 
suggested by the (Commerce) depart- 
ment, but it is equally possible that they 
might adopt quite different and conflict- 
ing policies. As a result, the prospects 
of achieving a balanced promotional 
program are greatly diminished. ... In 
fact, there might develop sharp con- 
flicts of view between the department 
supporting a balanced transportation 
program and the individual regulatory 
commissions adopting policies calcu- 
lated to favor the particular area of 
transport over which they have juris- 
diction.” 

► President's Plan— When, and if, the 
President submits the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s Commerce Department reorgani- 
zation plan to Congress, it will be con- 
sidered by the Expenditures Commit- 
tee. Unless vetoed by a constitutional 
majority of either house within 60 days, 
it would become effective. 

Under the plan. Commerce would be 
divided into a transportation service and 
an industrial and commercial service. 
The transportation service would em- 
brace six bureaus— for merchant marine, 
civil aviation, highway transportation, 
railroad transportation, aids to naviga- 
tion and weather. The civil aviation 
bureau would include the present activi- 
ties of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, and the promulgation 
of air safety regulations now carried on 
by CAB, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Maritime Commission, and CAB 
would continue as independent quasi- 
judicial regulatory bodies. 

► NACA Problem— Commerce Depart- 
ment opposed taking over NACA and 
requested "final authority” over air 
safety regulation in its report to Mc- 
Clellan. Under the Hoover plan, CAB 
would have review authority over air 
safety regulations promulgated by the 
civil aviation bureau and jurisdiction 
over the investigation of major aircraft 
accidents. The department objected to 
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embracing NACA on the grounds that 
NACA is concentrating-and will for 
the forseeable future— on military de- 
velopments. 

The department also proposed four 
assistant secretaries— for transportation, 
international activities, domestic econ- 
omy, and scientific and technical serv- 
ices. Tire Hoover Commission allowed 
two, the present number. 

Lack of Funds Cuts 
CAB Use of Planes 

A cut in its 1950 fiscal year ap- 
propriation has forced the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to ground its two trans- 
port aircraft, a DC-3 and a twin-engine 
Beechcraft. Seven of 15 single-engine 
planes used by CAB safety investigators 
in the field also will be withdrawn. 

The two transport planes, based at 
Washington, are used by CAB mem- 
bers and staff on official missions, in ac- 
cident investigations, preparing Civil 
Air Regulations and related safety work. 
The seven single-engine planes taken 
from service have been stationed at 
various cities in the Board’s eight re- 
gional districts. 

► Employment to Decline-By utiliz- 
ing its aircraft operating funds in dif- 
ferent offices, the Board hopes to avoid 
a personnel layoff. However, it is ex- 
pected that average employment still 
will decrease during the year because 
CAB won’t have enough money to fill 
vacancies as they occur. 

CAB said any reduction in its staff 
might slow up processing of pending 
tariff, mail rate and safety cases, eco- 
nomic enforcement actions, and route 
proceeding. 

The Board currently employs about 
672 people. Last year, its operating 
budget was S3,637,000. This year, the 
President approved a $3,980,000 
budget, but the figure was trimmed 
$359,500 by Congress. 

TWA Looks Up 

TWA expects 1950 to be the best 
year in the history of trans-Atlantic air 
travel. 

C. S. Fullerton, general sales man- 
ager, predicts the 1950 seasonal peak 
will be 15 percent higher than this 
year’s record volume. He said fall reser- 
vations are 18 to 20 percent higher 
than they were in 1948. 

► Holy Year Travel— Much of the opti- 
mism over next year's traffic is based on 
expectations of heavy Holy Year traf- 
fic to Rome. Four of the 20 new Con- 
stellations TWA has on order will be 
placed in service by late next spring to 
handle additional pilgrimmage traffic. 

Winter roundtrip rates only 33 per- 




CLEAR COMMUNICATION ON 


v1[Vv/ YHF Communication 

Navigation Equipment is 

REVELATION 

Get static-free communication and the added relia- 
bility of omni range navigation by installing A.R.C.’s 
Type 17 2-way VHP Communication and Type 15B 
Omni Range Navigation Equipment. With the 15B 
tuned to the VHP omni stations now covering the 
country, you fly directly in less time. You can receive 
weather broadcasts simultaneously with the naviga- 
tion signals — static free! The 15B takes the work out 
of navigation and provides long, trouble-free life. 
The Type 17 provides an independent communication 
system for use while the 15B is busy providing naviga- 
tor both single and multi-engined 
planes are made only by author- 
ized service agencies. 
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Regardless of the size, bulk or weight 

assemblies or electronic equipment, 
VIBRASHOCK mounts will safe- 
guard them from the costly ravages 


Exper 


n all 



learned that when VIBRASHOCK 
equipment and 

the menace of \ 
is reduced to an absolute minimum. 

VIBRASHOCK mounting systems 
are now available with MET-L-FLEX, 
the new all-steel resilient material, 
impervious to extremes of tempera- 
ture. (VIBRASHOCK MET-L-FLEX 
mounts have been awarded the cov- 
eted "Yellow Dot" Approval for low 
temperature use by the Air Mate- 
riel Command.) 

These mounts are available in 
many forms and sizes, including 
standard form factors. Special de- 
signs are available to meet a wide 
variety of applications. 

VIBRASHOCK mounts insure new 
high standards of performance, dur- 
ability and load tolerance. Send for 



ROBinson nuiRTion, me. 

TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 


UIBRDTI0I1 COIITROL EtlGItlEERS 


will be placed in effect by trans-Atlan- 
tic carriers on Oct. 1. Designed to off- 
set the normal winter traffic decline, 
the special ronndtrip fares this year are 
also expected to encourage eariy Holy 
Year travel to Rome. 

rest in air 


according tc 
point of vi 
tch, Portugui 


inclusion of I 
Irish shrines d: 

branches of Ei 


SHORTLINES 


holidays, paid vacation pro-rat< 
weeks for one year or more ser 
sick leave of 10 days a year ci 
up to 60 days, regular overtir 
sions and other benefits. Ne 


mechanic SI. 86, and ground communi- 
cations technician $325 monthly. 

► American— Has been authorized to 
serve White Plains, N. Y., through 
Westchester County Airport on Routes 
4, 7 and 25 under a one-year exemption 
from CAB. 

► Braniff— Is completely renovating the 
interiors of its entire fleet of DC-3s and 
DC-4s, with the job to be finished by 
January. Objective is to standardize in- 
teriors to conform with that of the 
company’s DC-6s. 

► Canadian Pacific Air L 
completed ; 
charter trip 



with the Internatioi 
chinists providing for a 6 cents an hour 
across-the-board wage increase plus a 
liberalized sick leave plan for 900 me- 
chanical employes. New wage rates, 
retroactive to June 1, are: lead in- 
spector $2.12, lead mechanic and in- 
spectors $2.06, and mechanics $1.88. 

► Challenger— July passenger 


high of $50,613, up 43 per- 
July, 1948. Passengers han- 
dled reached a record 3792 against 


July of last year. Company says 
vacation travel and traffic to the newly- 
developed oil fields of Wyoming and 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


C.A.A.- APPROVED OVERHAULS 
Engines N.T.S.O. P & W N.T.S.O. Engines 


Withou 


— Exch 


c Overhaul P 


R! 830-92 . . $2,500-82,290 exchange R1830's 
R1340-AN-1 . 2,250- 1,750 exchange R1340's 
R985-AN-1 or 3 1,650- 1,450 exchange R985's . 

R985-14B . . . 2,050- 1,850 exchange R2800 B' 

R2800-51 or 75 2,100- 1,950 exchange The above prices are all ft 
R-l 830-65-92. 1,850 Conv. Less Carb. Parts 

DON'T TAKE CHANCES ON SURPLUS ENGINES 
All work and engine sales carry our 100 hr. warranty 

Discounts on Quantity Purchases of Five or More engines 
The management and Key Men of A. C. E. S. are all former Pratt & Whitney Air 
Supervisors and have the benefit of over 75 years accumulated experience. We 
complete facilities for overhaul, 8lock Test, Installation and handle all access 
pertaining to the engines. We have been engaged in the Overhaul & Sale of en 

CAA Approved Sta. #3604 

AIR CARRIER ENGINE SERVICE, INC. 

P. O. Box 1388 

Buildings #251 & 252 Internationa 


$1,200.00 

700.00 

600.00 
1,400.00 


BEECHCRAFT D18S 


lion ARC-VHF transmll 
ible — Windshiold wipi 


PAGE AIRWAYS, INC. 


CUSTOM RADIO 
INSTALLATIONS 

• ARC • BENDIX 

• COLLINS • LEAR 

AERONAUTICAL ELECTRONICS. INC. 


AIRCRAFT 8 ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 

As a leading supplier we offer a 
complete line of 

BRAND NEW INSTRUMENTS 

• FLIGHT & NAVIGATION INSTRUMENTS 

• ENGINE INSTRUMENTS 

• AUTOMATIC PILOTS 



• TORQUE UNITS 

• TORQUE AMPLIFIERS 

• FREQUENCY METERS 

• BLOWER ASSEMBLIES 

Write lor complete 


WUX Flushing, N. Y. 

INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATES 

147-57 41«t AVENUE, FLUSHING, N. Y 
Tele: (independence 3-1919 

CERTIFIED 

INSTRUMENTS 

DIRECTIONAL GYROS 

AN -5735-1 -PN6460S0.Sperry S59.50 

AN-5735-l-PN649742-Sperry 99.50 

GYRO HORIZONS 

ANS7J9 1 PN.|perTr«49M0 llllso 

ALTIMETERS 

ROLLSMAN type C 12 10 lo 59.003 ID 


FOR SALE 

W COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
ALL NECESSARY PARTS 


( AMBROSE AVIATION C 


SEARS & BOWERS 


DC4- AIRCRAFT WANTED — C46 

Have Capacity Overseas Flights, Pas- 
Willing Negotiate On Profit Sharing Basie. 

International Veterans Airlines, Inc. 


AVIATION WEEK, Septe 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 



R-985 ANI *1300 EXCHANGE 

R-985 14B *1350 EXCHANGE 

*Lower rales on contract Basis 
Warranty extends full period CAA operating allowance between 
overhaul ★ 18 Years authorized Pratt & Whitney parts 
and overhaul station ★ CAA approved No. 88 since 1928 
Write your nearest PAC Division * Prices F.O.B. Burbank or Linden 

Pacific Airmotive Corp. * Burbank, Calif. * Linden, N. J. 

Other Divisions at Oakland, Seattle, Anchorage and Kansas City, Kansas 


AVIATION WEEK, September 5, 1949 


STRICTLY PERSONAL 


WHAT'S NEW 



SCHMIDT’S NICKELODEONS-This colyum seldom runs across an indig- 
nant customer but Bob Schmidt, manager of Tucson Municipal Airport is dis- 
tinctly one. He disapproves of our publicity here July IS for B. M. Doolin, 
manager of San Francisco Airport. Explodes he: "I am a little corked off over the 
play you gave a certain Irishman from San Francisco, colleague though he may be, 
about what you so daintily term ‘lavatory receipts.’ Our gross take is not as great 
as that of the Dean of West Coast airport managers, and Californians being what 
they are, I doubt that our per capita revenue will challenge the mark being 
established by Doolin. Admittedly, not the first to employ pay stations at airports, 
we do lay claim to being the first airport to brag about it as the enclosed sample 
will indicate." 

The sample— aren't editors lucky— is a small leather pouch on a key chain, all in 
a wax paper envelope properly labeled: "NIK-O-LOK. Key inside. Toilet Service 
to the Nation, Compliments Tucson Municipal Airport, R. W. F. 'Bob' 
Schmidt.” (Inside the leather pouch is a U. S. nickel). 


HOW ABOUT WINE. WOMEN AND SONG?-Bill Key of AIA intercepts 
a recent letter by Wright A. Parkins, engineering manager of Pratt & Whitney, to 
his friend, Adm. T. S. Combs. Parkins was still reeling from his first reading of 
the new general specification for aircraft turbo-jet engines the Pentagon boys had 
just cooked up, figuring this spec is one to end all specs, nearly as complete as 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Nothing has been overlooked; not even the environ- 
ment of the engine: 

"Environmental Condition— The engine shall not suffer any detrimental effects 
when exposed to the temperature range of minus 65 degrees Fahrenheit (minus 
53.8 degrees C.) to plus 160 degrees F (plus 71.1 degrees C.). Consideration shall 
be given in the design of the engine for satisfactory operation during and after 
exposure to any combination of the following conditions in world-wide operation: 
humidity, fungus, sunshine, rain, snow, sleet, hail, ice-fog, fog, mildew, salt-spray, 
ice, ozone, smoke, wind, sand and dust.” 

Brother Parkins says wine, women and song were not included probably because 
those who wrote the spec wanted to make some concessions to the weaknesses of 
the engine designers. Finally, Parkins told the Admiral: “I hope you too will take 
time out to read it and I hope that when some poor contractor finds that he 
cannot do a better job than the Creator, the sendees will be generous in granting 
deviations." 

-R. H. W. 


Trade Literature 

“Catalog 17,” a listing of tools and 
prices, including suggested uses of tools 
and technical information, available on 
request to Severance Tool Industries, 
Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 

“Heat Treatment and Pickling of 
Armco Stainless Steels,” a 36-page 
booklet, available on request to Armco 
Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio. 

“Data File,” covering shims, lock 
nuts and stampings, available on request 
to Laminated Shim Co., Inc., Glen- 
brook, Conn. 

“Fluid Magnetic Clutches,” a bro- 
chure describing the FM proportional 
torque controllers, available on request 
to Duncan & Baylcy, Inc., 785 Hertel 
Ave., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 

“Handbook and Maintenance Man- 
ual,” an 86-page loose-leaf manual for 
operators of the Swift 125, available at 
no charge to Swift owners who send in 
their aircraft and NC serial numbers; 
S4 to others. Send information to Sales 
Mgr., Texas Engineering and Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., P. O. Box 6191, Dallas, 
Tex. 

“Bulletin No. 104,” a 4-page bro- 
chure dealing with microphones and 
stands, available on request to Electro- 
Voice, Inc., Buchanan, Mich. 

“Subject Headings for Aeronautical 
Engineering Libraries," compiled by 
Committee of the Engineering-Aero- 
nautics Section of the Science-Tech- 
nology Group, 256 pages, price $4. 
Available from Special Libraries Assn., 
31 East 10 St.. New York 3, N. Y. 

Bulletin, describing Dymo diamond 
compound abrasive, is available on re- 
quest to Industrial Products division 
Elgin National Watch Co.. Aurora. 111. 

"The Tale of the Cats,” an 8-page 
bulletin on PBYs, available on request 
to the Babb Co., Inc., 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

“Self Checking Chart,” a 12-page 
booklet outlining procedures to be fol- 
lowed in helping reduce fire loss and 
hazard, available on request to The 
Protectoseal Co., 1920 South Western 
Ave., Chicago 8. 

“New York University Engineering 
Research,” a brochure aimed at com- 
panies, engineering and research organi- 
zations who are interested in projects 
and facilities, of the College of Engi- 
neering. available on request to Dr. 
Harold K. Work. Director, Research Di- 
vision, New York University College of 
Engineering, New York 53, N. Y. 
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THE LEWIS ENGINEERING CO. 

CHURCH ST. • • • • NAUGATUCK, CONN. 


Johns-Manville 
products 
for the 
Aviation 
Industry 

— • Packings and Gaskets — 

• Friction Materials 

• Insulations 

• Asbestos Textiles 

• Transite Ducts 

• Transite Pipe 

• Industrial Building 
Materials 
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Odium’s Statement on the B-36 






is a better 


Ruggedness plus Speed . • • Performance plus Economy • • • Beauty plus Power 


The Beechcraft Bonanza’s high payload, high speed, and low 
operating cost, combined with extra safety and greater comfort, 
make this Beechcraft a better buy! It’s easy to enter or leave 
the 4-place Beechcraft Bonanza with its unique retractable step 


and wide auto-type door. Plenty of room for four big people 
to ride in uncrowded comfort. Maximum 5-way visibility and 
sound-proofing of the smartly appointed cabin add to the 
limousine luxury of this outstanding airplane. 



High Performance-At 8000 feet 
the Beechcraft Bonanza cruises at 170 
mph using only 56% of the engine’s maxi- 
mum rated take-off power. 

No engine overload, so you get extra speed 
with an extra margin of safety. Take a 
look at the Beechcraft list of guaranteed 
performance figures for the Bonanza. 



• ••Plus Economy -Because of lack 
of etfgine overload you get lower main- 
tenance costs and longer service life. 
Beechcraft Bonanza travel means you get 
an extra low per mile operating cost, an 
extra low fuel consumption of 9% gallons 
per hour at cruising speed. You save, with 
a Beechcraft Bonanza. 



• ••Plus Safety — Extra ruggedness 
of the sturdy framework means an extra 
margin of safety. Rated in the utility cate- 
gory at full gross weight, with a limit flight 
load factor of 4.4 G’s, the Beechcraft A35 
Bonanza has been subjected to dive tests 
by radio control at 275 miles per hour and 
pulled out safely at 3 G’s. 


r, 


Compare these 
performance features 

Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 
Service Ceiling, 17,100 
feet 

Fuel economy, 9 1 /* gal. 
per hour 


Compare these 
comfort features 

Exclusive retractable 
step 

Limousine entrance 
Insulated, sound-proofed 
cabin 

Quickly removable rear seat 
Luggage compartment 
accessible two ways 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 



These are only a few of the reasons why the 
Beechcraft Bonanza is a better buy! See it today! A 
note on your company letterhead will bring illustrated 
brochures describing the Beechcraft Bonanza’s many 
extra advantages. Write to Beech Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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